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FRINK 


concealed 


ILLUMINATION 
FLEISCHMAN’S 
FLOWER C 
SHOP 








The illustration of the corner window at 59th St. and 
5th Ave., New York City, shows the effectiveness of 
Frink window reflectors in combination with the up- 
ward lighting equipment. Note that the lamps are 
entirely concealed by a system of louvers provided 
for this purpose. The general interior view of the 
store shows the effect of the concealed lighting 
which is arranged at the cornice line on the two 
sides. Over 70 years’ experience with problems of 
illumination is at your service. Feel free to consult us. 

















BRIGHTEN UP YOUR WINDOWS 


For Spring 


And what could spruce 
up a window more than 


New Display Forms. 


Now Showing Their New Model 
At a Huge Readjustment in Price 


To those who know the 
Palmenberg Form we 
wish to emphasize, this 
drastic Reduction in 
price will not in any 
way change Material or 
Workmanship. Our 
same form of Quality 
Reputation will be con- 
tinued. 


Moderately priced—Attractive new lines of Fixtures 
for Modern Displays—See them at our showrooms 


R. PALMENBERG’'S SONS, Inc. 


Established 1852 


Members of National Display Equipment Assn. 


1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
234 S. Franklin St. 26 Kingston St. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Continuing the review of d'splay 
accomplishments of the past year 
and the outlook for 1931, leaders in 
all branches of the display field 
have contributed timely comment 
and feature articles for this num- 
ber. Twenty-three discussions of 
various display topics which were 
not included in our Eighth Annual 
Display Review are to be found on 
the first five pages. 


* * 


O. Wallace Davis, display man- 
ager, Batterman’s, Brooklyn, looks 
at “Our New Baby, 1931,” and tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
“he starts on a shoestring,” predic:s 
that he will have a bright future. 
In an article, titled “The Handi- 
cap,’ Audrey Barbara Crowder pre- 
sents Display as “a pony on the 
race track of advertising,’ and dis- 
cusses his chances of winning the 
1931 advertising purse. 


* * 


A wealth of information, illus- 
trated with photos of outstanding 
displays of the month, is contained 
in the monthly news letters from 
Los Angeles, New York, Chicago 
and Detroit. Each correspondent 
analyzes the current windows and 
display trends in the metropolitan 
centers. 


Amos Parrish, fashion authority, 
discloses the new fashions for 
spring, and predicts a logical devel- 
opment this year of the modes that 
won acceptance in 1930. W. L. Mc- 
Curry treats the subject of humor 
in display and its possibilities in 
retail stores. Wm. H. Scharning- 
hausen, display manager, The Bon 
Marche, Seattle, recently addressed 
the merchandising classes -at the 
University of Washington. His 
theme was “Windows Are Magnets 
Which Draw People Into a Store.” 
This interesting and informative 
discussion appears in this number. 
Carl H. Shank, acting display man- 
ager, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
reports considerable success during 
the past year with the plaque type 
of windows. Several examples of 
plaque windows are reproduced. 


* * * 


Other features include displays 
by national advertisers, department 
store windows, display contest 
news, convention plans, new ideas 
in crepe paper trims, show card 
writing, installation service, and 
many other topics. 
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Two Mannequins From One of Our New Groups 


Erdmannsdorfer-Werkstatten, manufacturers opening of their New York showrooms for 
of mannequins, famous throughout the world the sale and distribution of their products 
for style and workmanship, announce the throughout the United States and Canada. 


Women Mannequins priced as low as $55.00 


Photos and prices sent upon request---We welcome 
you to our showrooms when next in New York City 


PLASTIC DISPLAY CORPORATION 


Opposite Lord & Taylor—425 5TH AVENUE—Corner 38th Street 
Suite 200 to 205 
NEW YORK CITY 


ment. 
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DISPLAY WORLD: 

Have received copy of annual great stop thank you stop 
there are several expressions by your contributors I should 
like personally to use also many we as Magill Weinsheimer 
should like permission to use in our advertising stop are you 
in position to and will you wire us such permission immedi- 
ately stop thank you.—Telegram. 

ALBERT L. BLOCK, 
1320 South Wabash, Chicago. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

Congratulations on your January issue. It contains a 
wealth of information and plenty of encouragement for every- 
one in the display field. I never miss a copy of your-maga- 
zine. It is the best display publicaticn on the market. 

WM. KRUGER, 
Indianapolis Motive Displays, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


Allow me to congratulate you upon publishing a thorough 
trade paper that presents the expressions of the advertising 
agencies, national advertisers, display prcducers, store execu- 
tives, display installation organizations, display managers and 
others. The Eighth Annual Display Review is a complete 
index of window display advertising, and about the finest 
piece of work that I have yet seen. Our out-of-town repre- 
sentatives as well as the members of our local staff have been 
provided with copies and instructed to read them carefully. 

MORRIS M. EINSON, 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 
New York City. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

I want to congratulate and commend you upon the January 
issue of your publication. It was well prepared, constructive 
and extensive in scope. May you continue the good work. 

J:°"W.. FOLEY, 
Executive Secy., I. A. D. M. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

Congratulations on your Eighth Annual Display Review. 
The expressions from advertising agencies, national adver- 
tisers, display manufacturers, and display mznagers have cer- 
tainly given window advertising a boost that will make 
history in the growth of this industry. 

JOHN A. ALBERTSON, 
National Displays, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

We heartily agree with Herman A. Groth, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Wm. H. Rankin Co., Chicago, who stated 
in your Eighth Annual Display Review that the battle of 
business for 1931 will be fought in the show windows of 
America’s retail stores, and to stimulate the cause we will be 
glad to distribute copies of the placard reproducing his state- 
ment. These will be hung in each one of our offices. 

W. W. REID, 

Sales Mer., Eastern Div., 

United States Printing & Litho. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

A copy of the Eighth Annual Display Review reached my 
office several days ago. I have spent sleepless nizhs since. 
All hours of daylight were used up in organ.zing and formu- 
lating plans to make 1931 our biggest year. Therefore, I had 
to deny myself many hours of sleep to read this edi icn from 
cover to cover. However, I will not hold this against you, 
for my loss of sleep was more than compensated by the 
knowledge that I have gaired. Tie best evidence of this is 
the enclosed check paying for my 1931 subscription to DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. 

H.R. KRETEZ, 
Western Display Service, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


We want to congratulate you upon your Eighth Annual 
Display Review. It was the most interesting and inspiring 
write-up of window display that it has teen our plcasure 
to inspect. 

HARVE FERRILL, 

Gereral Manager, 

Neighborhood Stores Display Service, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


The Eighth Annual Display Review number of DISPLAY 
WORLD is a dandy issue. It has a lot of worth while ma- 
terial in it. I read it from cover to cover, and I feel that it 
certainly should do a great deal toward the education of 
more manufacturers and advertising agencics to the valu: of 
window display medium. Here’s to DISPLAY WORLD! 

SAMUEL J. HANICK, 
Mgr., S. J. Hanick Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


The current issue of DISPLAY WORLD, your Eighth 
Annual Display Review, is indeed a number of which you 
may well feel proud. It contains many, many articles and 
items of display interest and value to display managers 
everywhere, and to all other men and women connected with 
the display field. 

F. E. WHITELAM, 
Display Manager, 
R. H. Fyfe & Co., 
Detroit, Mich 


DISPLAY WORLD: 


I am sending you a money order for $3.00 so that I will 
be sure to get your publication every month in 1931. I 
wouldn’t want my subscription to expire, as your magazine 
is getting better every ycar. 

EARL -V..JOLLY, 
730 N. Adams St., 
Nevada, Mo. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

I want to extend my sincere wishes for the coming year 
and thank you for your wonderful institution. It has been 
a constant source of information during the year I have been 
a subscriber to DISPLAY WORLD. 

LEO J, DURIO, 
Lake Charles, La. 
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For Spring 1931—THE NEW 


VENDOME 
COSTUME FORM 


IS NOW READY 


AUTHENTIC LINES 


FOR THE NEW SEASON 
WwW 


Our Form is Used Exclusively by the Finest 
New York Stores 


WwW 


L. P. Hollanders’ Beautiful New Store 
Adopts Our Vendome Form Exclusively 
Throughout Store 


WwW 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 

















Beautiful New Fabrics For Spring Now Ready 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Newspapers Recognize Display Value 
By W. H. LEAHY 
Adv. Dept., Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 


N editorial in the Boston Herald, a long established and 

conservative newspaper, indicates the growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of window display. It is no‘ surprising 
that we who are particularly interested in window display do 
not write as much as we should on the subject, but it is 
significant that the busy editor, concerned with such subjects 
as unemployment and the status of Russia, should find time 
to devote editorial space to the importance of window dis- 
plays. The editorial headed, GROCERY WINDOWS, is 
reprinted herewith: 

“The chain grocers are showing independent proprietors 
how to dress windows and shelves and to make goods adver- 
tise themselves. The typical old-time g.ocer made no visual 
appeal with merchandise either to the passerby or to the 
customer. Windows were considered simply sources of light. 
Shelves were regarded merd@ly as depositories of cans and 
packages. Counters were devices to place bundles on. The 
middle of the floor was occupied by flour and sugar barrels, 
baskets of potatoes, the coffee mill, etc. 

“The chain grocers have so dressed their windows that 
they are almost as attractive as those of the depar:ment stores. 
By so arranging the foods and p:ckages that colors blend or 
contrast, and by giving each window a definite scheme, the 
chain grocers often stop the pedestrian or motorist and per- 
suade him to drop in. It has remain:d for these window 
artists to show the beauties of common articles of food. 

“It is about the same inside the shops. The chain grocers 
are utilizing all available space far more cleverly than the 
corner grocer of a decade or two ago. Goods are displayed 
attractively between the aisles. Wares are placed invitingly 
on shelves. Counters are likely to be of glass, with groceries 
constantly under the eye of the buyer. The chain grocers 
have discovered the value of silent salesmen.” 





Display’s Role in Business Promotion 


By GEO. J. COWAN 
President, The Koester School, Chicago. 


S far back as we have any record of the exchange of com- 

modities between individuals, the display of one’s wares 
has been the chief factor in promoting the business of trading. 
Our present-day methods of display embracing, as they do, 
one of the highest expressions of art and subtle appeal, have 
developed from these early methods of salesmanship, It is 
the opinion of many of our leading merchants that the show 
window brings better results in direct sales than printed 
advertising. In fact, it is reported that when asked his 
opinion of the direct sales results from the display of mer- 
chandise in the show window and advertising the merchandise 
in the newspaper, a leading merchant replied that if he were 





obliged to discontinue either his newspaper advertising or 
his show window displays, he would prefer to retain the 
window displays. It was the opinion of this merchant that 
his show windows sold more merchandise than his newspaper 
advertising. 

There is a psychological reason for such a conclusion. 
It is a well-known fact that impressions received through 
the sense of sight are more vivid and remain much longer 
than impressions received through printed descriptions. 

If evidence were required in support of this statement, 
we would compare the impressions received through a motion 
picture exhibit with those received from a reading of the 
same story. 

It is our opinion that in this day of highly developed 
window displays, that the value of the show window as an 
advertising medium is not fully appreciated. Particularly 
is this true with the smaller stores in the smaller cities. 
When business is good and everything is going along on a 
normal basis, it is quite natural for one to relax his efforts. 
However, under present conditions, when profits are narrow- 
ing and when it is becoming more difficult to get business, 
it behooves every live merchant to employ every means at 
his command to maintain, as nearly as possible, his normal 
volume of business. 

The show window is the least expensive of all retail ad- 
vertising mediums. In some instances, the expense of main- 
taining the windows is practically negligible. Therefore, isn't 
this an opportune time to take the best possible advantage 
of so resultful a means of advertising ? 


One Window Is Worth Newspaper Page 


By JOSEPH A. COOK 
Display Mgr., James A. Hearn & Son, New York City. 


HERE is an old Chinese proverb—“A good picture is 

worth ten thousand words”—and I believe likewise that 
a good window is worth a whole page of newspaper adver- 
tising. A window display makes you want the merchandise 
more than your money. -I am a great believer of putting 
prices on-merchandise displayed because prices take the mys- 
tery out of the windows. It is often said that windows are 
the eyes of the store, but I think they are the very heart of 
the store. 

It is the opinion of many of our buyers that our windows 
mean more to them than all of their newspaper space put 
together. I can see a selfish reason back of this and that is 
because windows cost the least. 

Modernistic windows are eventually dying out with the 
result of more modern effects being born each day. Mod- 
ernistic is the enemy of modern. If merchants would display 
more merchandise in their windows rather than modernistic 
background effects the result of more sales would follow. 
I believe that decorative flowers of the better grades will 
soon appear in the windows again but these will be used 
very judiciously. 
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The Eye Demands Action in Display 


By L, W. HOVEY 
Modern Art Studios, Chicago. 


BVIOUSLY, Americans more than any other people are 
living in an era of ever-increasing demands for speed— 
on the ground, in the air. Throughout the office, in the 
factory, and especially in the retail mercantile establishment, 
the buying public demands speed—action! It’s “Here—take 
my money—hand over my purchase—I must be on my way! 
Give me speed (action)—-or hereafter I shall pass you by.” 
The eye is demanding action—here, there, everywhere 
within range of its vision: hence the rapidly increasing 
demand for mechanical action in displays. 

The manufacturer gives his buying public realistic action 
as an educational feature—he demonstrates, convinces, 
registers more or less permanently through the eye his story 
of achievements. His prospective purchasers do remember 
a story so presented. 

What of the retail merchant who reckons with the buying 
publi¢ as a whole? Here we have tastes as varying and 
uncertain as the winds. However, it seems, there is a 
unamimity in demands for action in Christmas displays. 
Action stops the ever-hurrying public: Fit or misfit, it really 
matters not, so long as there is something new, original and 
even momentarily entertaining. 

So the retailer is turning more and more to mechanical 
window displays. There must be action at Christmas time 
in at least the big corner windows. Too, the smaller mer- 
chant must turn the head of the casual pedestrian if he is to 
take his share of the holiday business. The answer seems 
to be “Stop them with action displays.” The sources of these 
mechanical displays are split between two types of producers 
—one designs and manufactures on a. production basis a 
limited variety of clever displays, then catalogs and buys 
display publication advertising space; usually sells with but 
only minor if any reservations, or restrictions. The other 
type, limited numerically, design and produce (on requisi- 
tions only) original and exclusive displays under an absolute 
or implied guarantee of no reproductions. The display man- 
agers, merchants and manufacturers who buy mechanical 
displays are rather rapidly becoming more numerous as an 
answer to the general demand for visible action. 





Accomplishments of Utility Displays 


By PAUL W. KLOERIS 
Decorator, Union Electric Light & Power Co. 


ie the public utility field of display work, we have an ex- 

cellent example of what can be accomplished by display- 
men, managers and directors, and while we have made great 
progress there is plenty of room for further progress. In 
fact, we must further our work by not only meeting the call 
of the present emergency, but prove ourselves its master and 
show we are capable of this or any situation. 

It’s the old, old story over again—we are paid out of the 
profits of sales, and that is what we displaymen in every 
field must do, get sales. 

What our profession needs, and needs badly, is more 
merchandise displayologists. We are not only to display, but 
to make displays sell, each and every article at all times, treat 
all merchandise very specific, and make people buy their needs. 


New Hat Displays Secure Good Will 


By E. M. KEELER 
Advertising Mgr., Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, Conn. 





ie designing our store and w-ndow cards this year we decided 

to show the correct ensemble in connection with each hat. 
This idea has been very well received by our dealers, and the 
cards have been given preference by them, as they practically 
cover all other lines in their store. In addition, we have 
secured the good will and appreciation of the makers of men’s 
clothing. 
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Display in the Textile Industry 


By DONALD E. SPRINGER 
Display Mgr., Porter Clothing Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ISPLAYMEN and merchants closely allied with the in- 

dustry, and who are aware of the present ubiquitous 
economic situation, more than ever realize the possibilities of 
window display to emphasize the greater values in the textile 
industry. : 

In the embryo period of window display, displaymen were 
engaged with the idea of much splendor and grandeur in li:e, 
rhythm and color combinations of background designinz, with 
numerous assortments of merchandise, which undoubtedly 
awakened many merchants and displaymen to the valce oi 
window display. 

Today a well educated public must be attracted by the 
amalgamation of the simplicity of modern background design- 
ing, striking color harmony or contrast used exclusively in 
one window; fashionable and seasonal merchandise at mod- 
erate prices, cleanliness and near perfect presentation of every 
detail of merchandise to forcefully bring out every saleable 
feature of the merchandise in subtle layout of units in ac- 
cordance with the well known laws of balance. Fixtures 
should also be designed to conform with the modern period 
of simplicity, and to blend with the character of the merchan- 
dise, etc. In all—the trend as the writer sees it is toward 
efficient merchandising windows. Last, and by all means 
imperative, a modern, up-to-date lighting system. 





Display Keeps Pace With Times 


By ED ROSE 
Display Mgr., Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 


INDOW display is recognized as the best method of 

creating sales today in the modern store. We are living 
in the age of “Whirlwind Modernism,” the rapid construction 
age of over-night changes. * Window display has met this 
appeal in the last few years with modern simplicity—through 
novel displays attractive to the eye and the power of sugges- 
tive sales through ensemble displays. 





Lighter Trims Are Most Successful 


By E. RUSSELL SMITH 
Display Mgr., Ensenberger & Sons, Bloomington, Ill. 


ISPLAY is receiving the supreme test. During the past 

few months of depression, it has been the writer’s task 
to do anything and everything under heaven to produce new 
business. I do not mean to convey the idea that we are 
expected to ever do anything other than that, but th’s period 
has brought it out more forcefully. 

After all the tests of different displays, ranging from 
light to stocky trims, I am convinced beyond a doubt that 
the man who specializes on the lighter trim, who concentrates 
on a certain object or group of articles, not from the price 
standpoint but from the useful worth while standpoint, is the 
one who will be successful hereafter. Merchants must trade 
up! Those who have fallen by the wayside and who have 
readjusted their plans, going to cheaper merchandise, are sure 
to become extinct. And there is no doubt in my mind that the 
displayman has a duty to perform (and it will be one of real 
salesmanship) to convince his employer that h’s front must be 
handled better and must show more good merchandise. There 
will be some men in the display profession who will think 
this is wrong. But I am speaking from experience. In 
furniture displays I have found that my employer has grad- 
ually come to realize through constant effort that those win- 
dows mean business, and that only when properly dressed do 
they produce the maximum amount. 

The year of 1931 holds many opportunities for the dis- 
playman. We have constantly gone forward. Let us con- 
tinue to do so. Let us prove to those who employ us that 
we are the best salesmen and merchandisers to be found. 
This is not a boast, but a challenge. 
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Duties of the Modern Displayman 


By M. H. LUBER 
Display Mgr., Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


© tebpde paper, magazine, trade journal, etc., a man looks 

at or reads today has somewhat of the same nature within 
its lines, “Hard Times, Depression, Unemployment, Decrease 
n Business,” etc., but no one can give a solution to overcome 
it. A man can read through all these lines only one thing 
ind it’s very clear in my mind. A displayman must, first of 
ill, know his business better than ever before in the disp!ay 
story. Second, it is his duty to look for better ideas, show 
nore interest in the noble work. Third, he should make a 
‘loser study of merchandise and its uses. A displayman 
should know style, also modern art, or what I call American 
irt, and its proper uses at the right time. 

Displaying merchandise is only for one purpose, to sell it, 
stay sold, and make a pleased customer who will return to 
your place of business. The display profession is more and 
more coming to the front and is recognized as such by re- 
tailers and manufacturers throughout the world. Let’s keep 
it there and make steps forward from year to year. 


Farewell to Antiquated Fixtures 


By A. C. VORREUTER 
President, Klee Display Fixture Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


FEW short years ago window disp!ay was treated as the 

old time trader displayed his wares—everything thrown 
out in hope that the buyer would see his entire stock at a 
glance. This proved most confusing to the buyer, and through 
the conscientious efforts of the displayman and the display 
fixture manufacturer the merchant came to realize that dis- 
play windows and display space throughout his store was 
entirely too valuable not to give to it the same thought that 
he did to the purchase of his merchandise. New display 
windows appeared. The antiquated fixtures were discarded 
to be replaced with modern equipment. In fact old establish- 
ments were torn down and new buildings appeared in their 
stead which are today a pride to all communities. 

Real time, thought, and dollars are spent on giving the 
display windows the modern appeal that the public has 
grown to look for and expect. Once having secured the 
interest of the people and educated them to the values and 
style, and appeal to buy the wares displayed in their windows 
merchants are compelled to increase this interest and educa- 
tion by greater efforts than have been put forth in these few 
short years. They must make display windows tell an honest 
story of the store, the individualities of the owner, and the 
earnest desire to go ahead instead of backward. 


Status of Modernism in Display 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HILE there have been numerous strikingly beautiful and 
"" effective displays in New York during 1930, the year has 
heen chiefly notable as a period of readjustment and assimila- 
‘on. In the immediately preceding years modernism, both 
in ideas and technique, gained such a terrific momentum that 
'' was natural for displaymen to pause and catch their breath. 
“hey had been swept forward on the crest of a popular wave, 
buoyed up with the excitement of new achievements and 
remarkable success. 


3ut after the crest was reached, what then? Of course, 

iforseen economic reverses have played their part in this 

mporary hiatus. In a majority of instances, display budgets 

have been severely curtailed and the price tag of merchandise 

has been given a front seat, even with a few of the more 

‘onservatively “high hat” stores. Also, the change in styles 
s been an influential factor. 
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However, this fact must be faced: Modernism as a nov- 
elty has ceased to excite wonder. Probably its biggest advan- 
tage has been that it has stirred up a ferment of creative 
endeavor, unearthed new avenues of display expression and 
fostered a desirable flexibility and freedom in design and 
combinations, as relates to form, structure, surfaces, materials 
and lighting. Out of this there is bound to result much that 
is of permanent benefit. There still remains the urgent prob- 
lem of more practically and more subtly identifying the best 
principles of modernism as a potent merchandising factor 
with the normal life of the average consumer. Once this is 
accomplished, modernism in display and furniture may again 
take wings and soar forward. This has been true of the 
radio, the airplane, even the automobile. They began as 
expensive novelties, won acceptance, expanded too fast, and 
now have the problem of becoming more intensively as- 
similated. 

1930 has been a test year, a year of mental, financial, 
industrial and merchandising inventory taking. Perhaps 1931 
will witness a successful blending of various forces, a tying 
together of loose ends. If so, it will start a new era of 
prosperity and offer displaymen a rare opportunity. 





Sales Figures Prove Display Value 


By LOUIS HANNUM 
Sales Mgr, Hewes & Potter, Inc, B-ston, Mass 


wi the multiplicity of lines consiantly making a bid for 
the attention of the public, store display has become of 
almost equal importance as the orders. Men and women 
rarely ask for anything that is hidden from sight. Sales 
figures prove that store displays stimulate and increase sales 
particularly when tied up with consumer advertising. 





National Advertisers Get Results 


By W. E. HARDY 
Hardy, Ozanne & Hardy, Advertising, Chicago. 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in addressing a group of bankers, 
pointed out the fact that bankers could greatly aid ihe 

return of prosperity by lending merchants the money to im- 
prove their stores in order to increase retail sales. 

Better store fronts, modern show windows, better displays 
are recognized by business leaders as one of the first essen- 
tials to improving business. 

In our work with national advertising accounts we find 
that the manufacturers who tie up good display with their 
other advertising are getting real results right through these 
difficult merchandising times 





Developments in Animated Displays 


By W. G. WAGENHALS 
Pres., Animated Advertising Displays, Inc., New York City. 


HE most valuable point of sale advertising space in the 

world is the merchant’s show window. The competition 
of national advertisers to secure this preferred space has 
resulted in the production of the most elaborate artwork and 
lithography in displays. 

To get the attention of today’s passer-by requires some- 
thing out of the ordinary, something to attract the eye and 
here is where the new animated displays come into the field. 
Couple good lithography and clever animation and it serves 
the same purpose as a living demonstrator. 

The function of the animated d‘splay is to get you to the 
window. Naturally, you want to know what it is all about 
and you read the copy. If it accomplishes this it has done all 
that any kind of advertising can do—it.has instilled the urge 
to buy. 

The pull of the animated display is in its appeal to the 
“kid” which lies in every man whether eighteen or eighty 
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Thousands of dollars are being spent and some of the 
keenest minds in the industry are engaged in the develop- 
ment of this new form of advertising. 

I predict the next five years will see a remarkable growth 
of animated displays as one of the most valuable of adver- 
tising mediums. 





Today’s Merchants ‘‘Sell By Display’ 


By I. L. BRADFORD 
Secretary, National Display Equipment Association, Chicago. 


ELLING merchandise by display is one of the fundamental 

principles of distribution which dates back into the far 
distant past. When the human race first began to exchange 
desirable products of other peoples or tribes, there was at that 
time born the idea of grouping merchandise, first in tents and 
later in bazaars, arranged for the purpose of exploiting and 
enhancing its apparent value to the prospective purchaser. 

~ We today are using the same principle, that is, sell by 

display, except we have considerably improved the technique 
and ethics of procedure. Today we do not exploit anything 
in a deceptive way; we do not try to give the purchaser a 
false impression of what we are displaying, we show it as it 
is, in surroundings in keeping with its true character. 

This present generation has developed a group of indi- 
viduals who through training, knowledge of merchandise, and 
psychology of the human mind can and do produce displays 
of merchandise which create a desire to purchase without the 
help of old time trickery and misinformation. 

The ability to create these merchandise displays has 
developed from a crude effort to deceive a purchaser, into an 
art which by its combination of artistry and creative ability 
is performing a real public service, and the display manager 
of today is, collectively and individually, one of the impor- 
tant factors in the improved ethics and business conditions 
which are enjoyed by our generation. 





Hecht Bros. Increase Display Budget 


By WM. G. BILL 
Display Mgr., Hecht Bros., New York City. 


8 hi business is just a little different, in that we feature 
the “credit way” of doing business. 

Having passed through what was to some extent a “hectic” 
year for the display profession, I honestly believe that the 
outlook for 1931 is much brighter to start the ball rolling. 
The store I represent as display manager has increased my 
budget for 1931 and we are going out after a banner year. 
I feel so good about this that I feel we are already ahead 
of the firm’s fondest expectations. 

We feature the “credit plan” of buying. "Now some may 
feel that the “credit plan” of doing business should show a 
tremendous increase, owing to this so-called “depression,” 
Nothing is further from the truth, as our firm caters to the 
better class of deserving credit clientele and we also follow 
closely the cash or thirty-day account department store 
systems. Our window displays also follow closely the trend 
of the better department stores. 

The average credit store is easily detected in any com- 
munity, by its out of the way or upstairs locations, and you 
will nearly always find people prone to enter, fearing not 
only being seen by one of their neighbors or friends, but 
feeling also that they are going to pay 50 to 75 per cent more 
than is charged in a so-called cash department store, and 
that they are at the mercy of the credit store. 

Our store suffered somewhat under these conditions until 
about twelve years back, but the public viewpoint has been 
changed considerably. 

The first move upon taking over the duties of display 
manager was to sell my firm the idea of better window dis- 
plays and to follow as closely as possible the general ideas 
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of the better department store methods of display, and through 
these better displays educating the buying public that it was 
wise to buy better, longer wearing apparel on the credit 
plan than the inferior kind for less on a cash basis. 

The first year was none too good for my principles and 
ideas, but by constantly plugging away and following through 
with some real advertising copy in the leading newspapers, 
The Hecht Co. today can boast of as fine a charge account 
clientele as you will find in any department store, and enjoys 
the distinctign of being in fact America’s largest credit de- 
partment store. 

There is an unusual feeling of “hominess’ throughout the 
store and we adhere firmly to the rule “the customer is always 
right.” There is absolutely no cause for the feeling of em- 
barrassment on the part of anyone seeking to buy on credit 
here and we stress this point strongly in all our advertising 
and in our windows. 

We strive to keep step with the cash selling stores and 
our slogan of forty weeks to pay with no extra charge for 
credit and at prices on the same level as better class depart- 
ment stores for better merchandise, with window displays 
that compare favorably with any high class store, The Hecht 
Co. today is putting it over. This organization with large 
stores in Baltimore and Washington has proven itself a real 
boon to people who seek the best but must of necessity have 
a little longer than thirty days to meet their obligations. 


Better window displays along with a different and better 
kind of advertising have made The Hecht Co. credit system 
better, and I wouldn’t feel just right unless I gave my good 
friend, Ray M. Martin, display director, Consolidated Gas 
Co,, New York City, all the world of credit for a lot of my 
success. Honest confession being good for the soul, I will 
say that [ have stolen a lot of Ray’s stuff, applied it to my 
windows, and it has gone over with a bang. One of these 
days when I get rich (?) I'll do right by our Ray. 





Displayman Needs More Independence 


By D. STROMBERG 
Vice-President, Jos. Korach Co., Cleveland. 


HILE I am best acquainted with the valance and drapery 

line I know that all of the progressive display equipment 
manufacturers have made it much easier for the displaymen 
to take care of their needs for the proper display of merchan- 
dise. This has been done through a constant study and 
enormous expense on the part of the manufacturers 


I note that there are many displaymen in the profession 
today who are still handicapped as much as ever by constant 
advice and suggestions from different persons in their stores. 
‘Tis a smart merchant who knows enough to let his display- 
man alone, and allow him to use his own judgment in w-n- 
dows without interference by persons who know nothing 
whatever about window display. Did you ever notice that 
all of the big successes in business are men who have been 
allowed to go ahead with their own plans? My advice to 
merchants is—Give the displayman full authority; stop “ham- 
stringing” him, and your store will fare better. 





Simplicity Wins in Modern Window 
By A. FREDERIKSEN 
Display Mgr., Kline’s Kansas City. 


HE last few years have seen a great change in the method 

of displaying merchandise and no doubt the display pro- 
fession has gained in prestige through the efforts of display- 
men who have taken advantage of this change. 


The merchandise has been given full consideration through 
settings which feature the merchandise, rather than simply 
beautiful pictures. The modern window is beautiful simplicity 
with an idea. Windows of this sort will undoubtedly sell 
merchandise as well as give prestige to the s‘ore, and this, ! 
think is the trend of display advertising. 
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Success With the Plaque Display 


By CARL H. SHANK 
Acting Display Mgr., Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 


y Sang most outstanding feature in display work during the 

past year, in my opinion, has been the use of plaques in the 
show window to display merchandise and tell a style story, 
or to bring out the hidden quality, or what not. As the old 
saying goes, “Necessity is the mother of invention,” and so 
it has been with us. During the past year it has been diffi- 
cult to get business. Surer methods were needed, and on our 
part, we have had much success with the plaque type of 
window. 


I know that everyone who has tried the plaque type of 
display appreciates its value. But I believe that it should be 
used sparingly, and only when there is something outstanding 
to talk about, so that when this type of display is used it will 
really mean something. Anything can be overdone. Keep 
your windows interesting by plenty of variety. 





A New Type of Public Buying Goods 


By C. L. HULSIZER 
The Hulsizer Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


ROM the December 17th issue of The Business Week we 

quote the following paragraph: “Merchandising execu- 
tives say that 1930 has developed a new type of public buying, 
notable for greater discrimination, a keener sense of values, 
severer scrutiny of merchandise, quicker reaction to new 
items, attractive packages, eye-appeal presentation.” 

Displaymen should be keenly interested in the above state- 
ment. Experienced writers do not give us anti-climaxes. 
It is safe to assume that the last item in this paragraph, that 
of eye-appeal, is the most important development in selling 
which the writer had in mind. 

“Sell by Display” is the new slogan of the National Dis- 
play Equipment Association. It is absolutely in keeping with 
the latest and smartest merchandising developments. 

The display which is simply beautiful or unusual does not 
answer the demand of changed conditions in merchandising. 
Windows today must sell. The question that concerns the 
displayman today is “How can my windows be made to sell 
merchandise?” I think our answer is a simple one. Display 
merchandise in that environment which suggests the condi- 
tions under which that merchandise will give the greatest 
pleasure or the greatest comfort. The displayman who will 
study his problem from this standpoint has an opportunity to 
make good to an extent never before equalled. 

The importance of display is being recognized by real 
merchandising executives as it has never been recognized 
before. Herein lies the opportunity for everyone interested 
in the display industry. As a manufacturer of decorations 
I feel that our old slogan, “There is no substitute for flowers 
as an expression of seasonableness” is coming into its own. 
It’s not easy times that develop worth while men or industries. 
Today is the display industry’s opportunity to show what it 
can do for business. 





‘The Frame for the Display Picture’’ 


By OSCAR LEE 
Karl Roth, Inc., Chicago. 


Te popularity of show window valances can be traced to 
the introduction of modern methods of show window 
lighting, particularly to silvered reflectors. 


These reflectors were necessarily installed so that they 
showed from the street, and while efficient, did not present an 
attractive appearance. Something was needed to hide them. 
While valances and other forms of draperies had been used 
in a small way previous to the introduction of modern illumi- 
nation, they now came into their own, as something was 
necessary to hide the reflectors. 
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The earlier valances were more or less makeshift as they 
were furnished by organizations who did not specialize in 
that field. As the demand for show window valances in- 
creased, manufacturers specializing in this product were de- 
veloped and became dominant in the field, so that today the 
retail store looking for the proper valance for their particular 
needs naturally goes to one of the many organizations who 
are concentrating on that one item. e 


In recommending a window valance, these organizations 
take into consideration the style of the building architecture, 
the type and color of the background, shape of the window 
front, and kind of merchandise displayed. They also take 
into consideration that show window valances receive very 
severe punishment from sunlight, artificial light and dirt, and 
therefore should be absolutely sunfast and of a proper texture 
material that will stand punishment and cleaning. Then, 
with their knowledge which has become a definitely exact art 
recommend a window valance to fit the needs and to cor- 
rectly enhance the appearance of the show window. It has 
been said many times the show window is a picture of a 
retail store The valance has been called the frame for the 
picture, and, if properly selected, will be of considerable 
assistance to the window in doing a good job. 





Down in Dixie 


Memphis Club Completes Plans for S. D. M. A. 
Convention, May 3, 4, 5, 6 


By W. R. HOWELL 


Publicity Chairman, Southern Display Men’s Convention, 
Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. 


i % a special meeting January 2, President Bronsing of the 

Memphis Display Men’s (Down in Dixie) Club, ap- 
pointed chairmen for the various committees who will have 
charge of the annual convention of the Southern Display 
Men’s Association. The official dates have been decided upon 
—-May 3, 4, 5, 6, and historical Hotel Gayoso will be conven- 
tion headquarters. 

For many years the Memphis Club has s‘riven to secu e 
a convention for Memphis—and now that we are about to 
realize our ambition this “Down in Dixie” club promises 
every displayman a convention offering an unusual and inter- 
esting program that will long be remembered. The chairmen 
of the various committees are actively engaged in seeing that 
every detail that will help to make this a most notable con- 
vention is attended to—every want of the exhibitors and the 
displaymen is being looked after—there shall be no disap- 
pointments. 

Much preliminary work has been done, and many of the 
leading manufacturers of artificial flowers, display fixtures 
and decoratives have already contracted for exhibit space or 
assured us of their attendance. Manufacturers’ exhibits will 
enjoy individual separate display rooms, conveniently located 
on one entire spacious floor. 

Fortunately the Memphis Display Club has always enjoyed 
close cooperation from the local Chambers of Commerce and 
are now receiving their enthusiastic support and knowledge 
of promoting a very large attendance, and together with their 
combined efforts will reach out into more than twenty states 
to solicit over 3000 potential attendants—a large percentage 
of which are expected. . 

Complete details of the convention program will be issued 
next month—but from now on keep your eye on ‘Memphis, 
“Down in Dixie,” where plans are going forward for a record 
breaking convention in every department—educational, enter- 
tainment—social—and attendance. 

Plan now—to be here-—in Memphis, “Down in Dixie,” May 
3, 4, 5, and 6. Start a convention fund—put a dollar or two 
away a week and you're “all set” for a real big time. 

Any information desired can be had by writing to P. O. 
Box 247, Memphis, Tenn. 
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“Our New Baby” 


“He Starts Life on a Shoestring and Problems. But--W atch Him!” 


By O. WALLACE DAVIS 
Display Manager, H. Batterman & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


S a prognosticator I’m good. I know it, because 

[ have just finished reading my last year’s 

prediction. All the nice things I said about 

this fellow 1930—wow! Say, really, I can’t 

see how, in these days of prohibition, anyone could 
possibly miss their mark by so great a margin. 

And so as I sit down to enthuse about our new baby, 
1931, I feel a smile breaking through my old poker face 
as I recall the closing words of my last year’s article, 
namely, 1930 Has Just Got to Be Great.” 

Yet I contend he was great—great, but different 
than we expected. Great, and, as Andy would say, 
“He was a great big bum.’ But because he was great 
in some manner | still assume the right to brag about 





our new child, 1931. 

Some one has said that “It’s far better to start on a 
shoe string that to end on the end of a rope.” Mr. 
Carnelli, my assistant, has consented to give you his 
version of that philosophy in his own way, namely, by 
pen sketch. 

Perhaps in the past we have been too prone to praise 
these children of ours too highly. I begin to think so. 
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Perhaps we should take our share of the blame for their 
failure ; perhaps we expected too much of these young- 
sters; perhaps we will benefit by past experience; 
perhaps-— 

It does look like this new arrival will have to start 
on the proverbial shoe string. Well, if we can get the 
string, it won’t be so bad. It’s been done before, and 
with quite some success. So if the shoe string holds 
out we'll get there—if not so soon, well, a little later. 
But we'll get there just the same. 

A certain man in Wall Street a few months ago lost 
$50,000 in one day. The next day he appeared in the 
foyer of the building where his office had been located 
with a box of apples, starting the up-hill climb. Need- 
less to say, he was the best patronized apple seller on 
the street. He won’t be there long—the world loves 
a game loser. 

Drop a watermelon from your window to the pave- 
ment below; it goes entirely to pieces—it’s a total loss. 
Kick a football across the street; it hits, it begins to 
bounce. Measure each successive bounce and you find 
the total almost equal to the distance from which the 
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ball was kicked. Sure, that football was used to being 
kicked; one more kick didn’t take all the wind out of 
it. If a few kicks land in your neighborhood, remem- 
ber the football—keep on bounding. 

The year 1931 will bring its problems—problems 
i-plenty. Well, that’s what makes the job interesting. 
Personally, I had plenty of problems the past year— 
tough ones. But in looking back there comes a sense of 
satisfaction in having met and successfully solved the 
xreater part of them—a satisfaction lacking in the work 
){ more prosperous years. The law of compensation 
seems to equalize things pretty well after all. 

So we will go into the new year, perhaps, with a bit 
ore caution, but with all the enthusiasm we can com- 
mand, determined that the year will give a fair return 
‘or the efforts we put into it. 

Clouds seem to be lifting. Specks of silver are 
appearing among the black, a little blue shows, a shaft 
of sunlight pierces the gloom, a brighter day is surely 
coming. ‘Happy days are here again.” 

So, put on your Sunday-go-to-meeting suit. Shine 
up the shoes, brush the old hat, spend a nickel for a 
stogie and walk out, whistling the chorus of “Hail, Hail, 
The Gang’s All Here’’—and don’t overlook the words 

Remember, ** Nothing succeeds like success” 

Keep on the sunny side of the street Give the old 
backbone preference over the w-shbone, and I predict 
that 1931 will develop into a right smart kid 

Greetings to the boys, east, west, north, south! 
Good luck, and may health, wealth and pursuit of happi- 
ness be yours to enjoy. May your dollars do double 
duty ; may the end of the rainbow rest on your doorstep, 
with the proverbal pot of gold overflowing into your lap. 
And then—why, yes, I will be delighted to pay you a 
visit. Until then, I remain, 





Yours as ever, 


O. WALLACE DAVIS, 





Metropolitan Display Men’s Club 
Completes Plans for Annual Ball 


One of the big stellar events of eastern display 
circles is the annual banquet and ball held by the N. Y. 
Metropolitan Display Men’s Club. Each spring this 
affair has become bigger and better, and this year’s 
party, to be held on Saturday, March 7, bids strongly to 
outshine any previously held. 

The entertainmnt committe is working strenuously 
on a stellar revue that is said to be even greater than 
the talent produced at the convention held in New York 
City last June. For the setting, the committee for the 
bell has been able to secure unrivalled accommodations 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania Roof Garden. 

As in previous years, many guests are expected from 
far and wide, from such cities as Chicago, Boston, 
Wshington, Baltimore and Pittsburgh, besides the big 
local contingent. Many reservations have already been 
fo-warded in, and for those requiring tickets they are 
recuested to write to the secretary of the New York 
M. tropolitan Display Men’s Club, Room 1307, 151 
Fi'th Avenue, New York City. 
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“More Service 


and Less Air” 


3y ED DAVIDSON 
Atlanta Display Service, Atlanta, Ga. 


TRAVELING representative for a_ very 

large national advertiser was asked by the 

writer “What do you consider the greatest 

need of the present day display service?” 
His answer took me by surprise. ‘More service and 
less air,” was his candid reply. “As you know,” he 
continued, “I cover a great deal of territory, and as 
our company believes greatly in advertising at the 
point of purchase, naturally I come in contact with a 
large number of displaymen. Invariably, it seems, 
they start off with a great deal of eloquence, advising 
me of what they have to offer, making promises I 
know that it isn’t in their power to fulfill. For in- 
stance, | was met in a drug store by a man, who in- 
troduced himself thusly, ‘Mr. X, is my name. ‘I’m a 
window dresser, and a dern good one.’ Inasmuch as 
he admitted he was good, I inquired further, and 
found that his ‘company’ consisted of himself, a 
worn out automobile, and lots of egotism. So, all in 
all, I’d say the greatest need of the present day display 
service is, what their name implies—service—and the 
display company that renders a little service beyond 
the contract, is the one that will eventually get ahead 
and reach the pinnacle of success it so justly deserves. 
Simply because I haven't changed from a company 
giving good consistent service to one of the eloquent 
speaking CPA’S (Crepe Paper Artists), as they term 
themselves, I have oftimes been accused, cuss:d, dis- 
cussed, boycotted, talked to, talked about, lied to, lied 
about, held up, held down, hung up, robbed and nearly 
ruined.” 

How ‘bout it, fellow displaymen? Was this rep- 
resentative right in what he offered as being the 
greatest need of the present day display service? 
Personally, we’re inclined to swing along with him to 
a great extent! 

If a display service follows the installation sched- 
ule, installs “jam-up’’ window trims, salvages the ad- 
vertising material whenever requested, renders dealer 
helps, secures good locations for the manufacturer’s 
displays, and furnishes the photo-check-up system; 
we believe there is only one fundamental thing that 
we are all prone to overlook, more or less. Details— 
that’s the thng! 

The average manufacturer, we have found, is very 
keen for typewritten reports, and when and how they 
want them. If th’s phase of our service is properly 
rendered, we can all save the manufacturer a vast 
amount of time and trouble. 

For instance, in our own company, we have per- 
fected a system which is drawing considerable favor- 
able comment from the manufacturer. Our installa- 





(Continued on page 64) 
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Kiefter Wins Prize 


Highest Award in Mt. Rock Contest Goes to Buffalo Man 


HE $3,500 cash prize Mt. Rock Overcoat dis- 
play contest, announced early last summer 
and inaugurated October-1 by Levy Bros. & 
Adler Rochester, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., came 

to a close December 10. The judges met in Chicago at 
Williams Displays Studios, carefully weighed the rela- 
tive merits of the entries submitted and awarded the 
respective prizes to the winners. The capital prize of 
$750 went to Clement Kieffer, Jr., display manager, 
Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Judges in the contest were: Emile Schmidt, display 
director, Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, and president, 
International Association of Display Men; J. H. Ever- 
etts, director of displays, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, and former president, I. A. D. M.; Harold F. 
Gale, formerly display director for the Baskin Stores, 
Chicago, and C. C. Younggreen, president, Younggreen- 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

The judges were conscientious in weighing the dis- 





Prize winning displays in Mt. Rock Overcoat Contest. 


tinguished merits of one display or group of displays 
against another, and were unannmous in all of their 
decisions and findings. It was the opinion of each of 
them, as well as that of representatives from Williams 
Displays and of Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc.. 
that all awards were made strictly on merit, and that 
the result would have been exactly the same had any 
group of contestants been on hand to view the awards. 


This contest was somewhat different from most 
window display contests, because it was based upon th« 
best series of displays installed between October 1 and 
December 10, constituting a “display campaign,” rather 
than for the best single photograph of a window dispiay, 
as has been the custom in previous and similar events. 

The importance of an advertising tie-up was sug- 
gested in the original broadside announcing the contest 
and giving details of rules and prizes. It was pointed 
out that tie-up advertising would be a very helpful 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Upper left: One of Frank Dodson’s windows for Woolf 


Bros., Wichita, Kansas. Upper right: Display by Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans Co., Buffalo. Left center: Another 
of Mr. Dodson’s displays. Right center: Thomas Park’s window for Jacob Reed’s Sons Co., Philadelphia. Lower 
left: Display by E. G. Lovell, Woolf Bros., St. Louis, Mo. Lower right: Another of Mr. Kieffer’s windows. 
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Elaborate Northern Pacific 
Cornell 


WOOD BOARD 











Display made with 











HEREVER intricate cut-out The selection of Cornell Wood 


Board by LaPray and Browning 








effects are desired, or striking 
color combinations are planned, or ex- 
traordinary endurance is necessary for 
frequent dismantling or reassembling 
- Cornell Wood Board is the choice 
of experienced displaymen. This 
grainless wall board can be cut to any 
shape or size. No risk of chipping or 
splitting. Edges are clean and smooth. 
Its smooth surface is specially prepared 
to receive any finish - enamel, lacquer, 


calcimine, oil or water color, or plastic 
paint. All new wood - no waste products - 
Cornell stands frequent handling and can be 
used again and again. Order from your lumber 
dealer - or write us today. 


-307.N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 





of Minneapolis for .the creation of 
the distinctive Northern. Pacific 
Railway display shown above is 
significant proof of the superior 
qualities of this material. The 
choice was made after thorough 
tests of various wall boards had 
proved Cornell best suited for a 
display of this type. This display 
is to be shown in nearly every 
large city in the Northern Pacific 
territory. The material was pur- 
chased through Bart Supplies, 
Inc., of Minneapolis. 





RNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. © 
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Possibilities of “The Lighter Touch” in American Display 


By W. L. McCURRY 
Display Dept., Hearne Dry Goods Co., Ltd., Shreveport, La. 


UMOR in display is a subject that has been 
given very little attention by dry goods and 
department stores, but it has been used effec- 
tively by some national advertisers. During 

the past year the comic touch has been apparent in 

newspaper and magazine advertising, and the pioneers 
in the field have reported excellent results. Window 
display, however, has remained more or less prosaic. 

This very fact should make any window that does con- 

tain humor an outstanding one, and, if the idea of the 

displayman is carried out properly, his humorous win- 
dow should result in an increase in sales volume. I feel 
that humor has many display possibilities that can be 


7 


easily developed, and I, for one, would readily use 
comics in myewindow backgrounds if I could persuade 
the final authority on store management to agrec 
with me. 

Consulting my old friend, Mr. Webster, I find. that 
the term “facetious” would more correctly apply to the 
type of windows I have in mind. Webster defines 
“facetious” thus: “Indulging in or marked by wit or 
humor; jocular, witty, humorous, merry.” I would 
strive to employ a facetious quality as a relief to the 
tension of cold and dignified display—as a departure 
from the rigidity of strictly merchandise trims. Such 
windows would put the passerby in a merry, jocose 
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Sketches suggesting backgrounds for facetious treatment of departinent store windows. 
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mood. In such a mood an individual is more receptive 
to suggestion, more apt to look upon merchandise with 
favor, and more inclined to loosen his purse-strings. 
The world’s greatest showmen—and among them are 
some of the world’s greatest salesmen—have recognized 
the value of humor and have used it generously. 

I know of no person who does not appreciate a 
touch of the jocular now and then as long as it is not 
personal. I would, of course, see to it that no offense 
could be taken from anything that I used, that there 
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The little Indian with the “heap big” grin has been a 
real salesman for Skookum Packers Assn., Wenatchee, 
Wash. Top photo shows one of the Skookum display 
cards. Center: Fontaine Fox cartoon, ‘“Toonerville 
Trolley,” was the inspiration for this display used by 
the Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. Bottom: Another 
Coca-Cola display built around Uncle Remus and the 
“happy animals.” 


would be no barbs directed against any individual or any 
organization. There are many sources of humor that 
could be followed in creating a window that would have 
a universal appeal and one that would not hurt anyone. 

As I am not an original artist, I must copy most of 
the illustrations that I use. I find the Brischograph a 
convenient device for this purpose, as it reproduces all 
types of prints in true color and perspective, and every 
line is brought out just as it was placed by the original 
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artist. Magazines and newspapers are full of pictures 
that can be adapted to your own needs by some slight 
change of line or color, or by an omission from or addi- 
tion to the picture. But to return to the comic illustra- 
tion, a few clipped from various publications are shown 
herewith. I could make use of these in my own store, 
and I am sure that they would be equally good in almost 
any store. Objections stand in the way in many places. 
It is difficult to determine just why these objections 
should obtain when it is admitted that everyone enjoys 
a bit of fun. The best selling newspapers are not those 
with the largest sections devoted to international news, 
fashions or sports, but (check and double check me on 
this) the Sunday papers with their big comic sections 
which appeal to the majority of people. 

Here are a few suggested uses for the sketches 
accompanying this article: No. 1, outdoor clothes, auto 
accessories, slip-on overalls to be used in case of blow- 
outs, etc.; No. 2, picnic and camping equipment; No. 3, 
fashion showings, contrasting the old with the new etc. ; 
No. 4, men’s golf togs and golf accessories ; No. 5, boys’ 
clothing and furnishings; No. 6, summertime necessi- 
ties; No. 7, golf togs. 

Evidence of the fact that humor is not being 
neglected in national advertising displays is shown in 
other illustrations reproduced with this article. 





LUBER WINS IN CLOCK CONTEST 

M. H. Luber, display manager, the Killian Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., is the winner of the first prize of 
$100 in the 1930 Clock Display Contest, according to 
announcement of the Clock Manufaturers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia. His display, the judges declared, 
carried out in detail the association slogan, “A Clock 
for Every Room.” His display is reported to have 
increased clock sales for his store 78 per cent over the 
same period the previous year. In addition to receiv- 
ing the first award for his fine display, Mr. Luber also 
received $50 cash award for the best window of the 
year submitted by a department store. A cash award 
of $50 was presented to J. R. Patton, display manager, 
L. S. Ayres Co., Indianapolis, for the second best dis- 
play of the year by any retailer. The following con- 
serns also received cash awards: Sage Allen Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Antony Hordens & Sons, Ltd., George 
Street, Sydney, Australia; J. B. Hudson Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis. Further details of the contest will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
The 1931 clock contest has not yet been announced, 
but retailers are urged to take photos of any displays 
they may make and send them to the Clock Manu- 

turers’ Association, 644 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for entry in the contest when it opens. 





“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
in the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
GROTH. 


CHORD LEAVES J. C. PENNEY CO. 
Jack T. Chord, display manager, J. C. Penney Co., New 
York, for the last eight years, has resigned. His plans for 
the future have not been announced. 
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Bullocks’ Desert Windows Prove Feature of the Month 


In Los Angeles 


By HOWARD CHARLES ROSS 


I’ you have brought a few extra dollars with 
you for your winter in Southern California, 
you will not have to take many _ steps 
through the shoppers’ district of Los 

Angeles to discover many a worth-while bargain. 
Practically all of the larger stores are just now in- 
viting customers with “store-wide sales.” The May 
Co. has gained not a little interest and a great amount 
of business through the recent “Made in Los Angeles” 
sale, and surprise is evidenced by the majority of 
people wintering here, as to the variety and quality 











Three of L. J. Porchia’s desert windows for Bullock's. 

Top: A reproduction of Bullocks’ Desert Inn Shop at 

Palm Springs showing the newest resort wear. Center: 

El Mirador Golf Course, Palm Springs, forms the 

background of the display. Bottom: Gowns, costumes 

and dance sets set before an oil painting of the Hotel 
Del Taquitz. 


of articles offered, of local manufacture. Pride is 
stimulated among native Angelenos by this offering 
of locally made goods; they are moved by curiosity 
to an examination of the merchandise shown, and— 
the sales graph ascends. This has not been accom- 
plished overnight. It is the result of serious study 
on the part of merchants and displaymen of their 
customers’ preferences. They were not slow to note 
the willingness of local residents to give preference, 
all things being equal, to a local product. And, 
wisely, they have chosen to stimulate the practice. 
It may not be out of the way just at this time to 
mention the fact that Mr. Ahlroth and his associates 
in the publicity department of the May Co. have ren- 
dered a very creditable service to the community in 
acquainting the public more closely with locally 
manufactured merchandise. Although it is obvious 
that the average displayman does not wish to copy the 
ideas of his colleagues too closely, I believe a card 
from time to time accompanying a display, men- 
tioning the fact that the merchandise is made at home 
would give a certain impetus to sales on its own 
account, and at the same time contribute to the 
economic progress of the city. 


In examining the current windows during this 
sales month, one notices with satisfaction the care 
that has been taken. Mr. Andrews’ displays for 
Desmond’s downtown store are to be commended, as 
are those of Mr. Crail of Mullen and Bluett’s. W. G. 
McGuiness, who is in charge of display for Barker 
Bros. is also busy in publicizing store-wide sales. His 
towel window at the Seventh and Flower St. corner 
this week is drawing a great deal of attention from 
the women shoppers. This window shows an im- 
mense amount of merchandise including towels in a 
variety of types, material and color, for the toilette 
and bath. Towels neatly folded in squares are stacl-ed 
at various heights against the background and over 
the remaining floor area, to give a modern effect of 
geometrical design. Prominent in the display are 
guest towels in delicate pastel shades, while colored 
borders predominate in the turkish variety. Bath 
rugs in the full range of the color wheel furnish a 
foreground for the display. 


In passing along Broadway, one is not forced to 
the curbing without wondering what causes the im- 
pediment. to pedestrian traffic. In this case it was a 
display arranged by Bruce Harshbarger for the F. W. 
Woolworth store No. 14, at 431 South Broadway. 
After all, a display accomplishes its purpose if it 
steps up the sales, and upon investigation, this display 
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MODEL K7 CUTAWL 


Whether the job calls for a delicate, 
lacy effect or strong, bold treatment, 
this tool will give the finished produc- 
tion precisely the quality you wish. 


Ten Day Free Trial Offer 2 ee 
You can try the Cutawl on your own work free—for Vea 
10 days—then buy on easy payments. 
pays for itself over and over, and MAKES MONEY 
FOR YOU WHILE YOU ARE PAYING FOR IT. 


The K5A Cutawl 
at Only $90 


Even if you do only occasional cutting, you need the 
The KSA priced at only $90.00 is simpler 


Cutawil. 


NOW 


A Small Down Payment Puts 


In Your Hands—Let Your 


Profits pay for it on easy terms! 


You cannot afford to be without a Cutawl, when you know how 
easily you can obtain it—on a low down payment—and put it to 
work immediately. Our liberal deferred payment plan, over a long 
period makes Cutawl pay for itself, and pay you a profit on your 
Signs, Stencils, Window Displays, Scenic Backgrounds, Screens— 
every kind of Cutout. 





Anybody can use Cutawl. It leads in 


cutting— 
Aluminum Compo Board Rubber Sheet 
Asbestos Cork Stencil Board 
Bakelite Felt Wallboard 
Cardboard Fibre Sheet Wood 
Celluloid Leather Zinc Sheet and 
Celotex Linoleum Other Metals. 
Cloth Paper, All Kinds 





The Cutawl 


International Culawt | 


and less powerful than the K7, but is just as sturdy— 
just as efficient—and has all the EXCLUSIVE 
CUTAWL FEATURES, which have made all models 

















famous. 


Send Coupon for Details 


13 South Throop Street 
NEW ADJUSTABLE BEVEL CUTTER 

















International KSA MODEL 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Feeeseen MAIL COUPON TODAY !annnauans, 


§' THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., : 


1 13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. ; 

Here is anattachment § Please send me details of your down payment plan § 
that adds extra refine- : for— ; 
ment to your cutting [] Model K7 Cutawl 1 
wh: Our eee Be SET ode MA Cotamt ' 
justable Bevel Cutter : (Check Model desired) H 
will cutaclean bevel g N q 
of any angle between J& ae “1 
45° and 65°. Fits all # Address Fetcet sees ese eee eee El 
MG. sinh lar -Catawis, OW ROW A iced oe ee. sok Loge I ob oe on val 
The price is $12.50, H I am interested in Cutawl to cut the following material: : 
and we send itonten g ae 
a I am also interested in the new Adjustable Bevel Cutter [| 

RC ee ee 
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Living room display by C. E. Tingey for the Eastern Outfitting Co., Los Angeles. 


was discovered to have increased the sales ten io cne 
over the average. In the center window, before a 
background of dark blue, stands a very attractive 
young lady in colorful smock. She presides over a 
waist-high stand holding a basin and several glass 
jars of approximately twelve inches in height, each 
containing a solution of “Tintex” in one of its several 
shades, while on a palette are shown the colors from 
which the tints are derived, the name appearing be- 
side each color, viz.: Turquoise blue, wine, beige, 
seal brown, rust, royal blue. On an easel at her right 
she places explanatory cards as she tints various 
garments which, after their dye-bath, are hung over 
convenient towel racks attached to a table at her left. 


At the corner of Sixth and Broadway, “S welldom” 
emphasizes NEW STYLE NOTES IN THE FASH- 
IONABLE PRINTED CHIFFONS. Standing and 
reclining figures are used to very good effect, display- 
ing colorful gowns for the semi-fo1mal occas on. The 
noticeable touch from the standpoint of the display- 
man is the use of a tan felt floor covering, cut with 
an uneven promiscuous border des:gn. A very credit- 
able showing of sports coats in tans and greens for 
spring wear “at the popular price of $39.50” is 
grouped on the Sixth St. side, the same tan felt floor 
covering being used. The popularity, by the way, of 
felt in various colors as an overlay floor covering— 
it is frequently laid over a full carpet—in both Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles windows is noticeable to the 
man interested in display. One observes also the use 
of colored gravel on the floor in straight lines of 
irregular placement, or hand fashioned in a variety of 
designs, producing the illusion of shadow. This 
colored gravel is ground fine, and is obtainable in a 
number of colors; and I am told by displaymen using 
it that it neither fades nor discolors the goods upon 
which it is placed. Would it be out of the way to 
mention that it is a local product? The orizi.al cost 


is slight, there is about 90 per cent salvage, and it is 


peculiarly adapted to the creation of attention-draw- 
ing design. 


The windows not now devoted to sales are, of 
course, in the minority. Elsewhere price tickets are 
in profusion, and are given heavy emphasis. Harry 
Fink and Co. windows, among the few ‘“‘non-sale” 
windows, attract a good deal of scrutiny, perhaps 
partially because of their contrast to other displays 
along the street. “The Mode” receives the emphasis 


here. BLACK DRESSES WITH LINGERIE 
TOUCHES IN WHITE. TAILORED SPORTS 


OR BRIDGE AND SUPPER DRESSES. POLO 
AND TWEED COATS. THE SPRING MODE 
EXPLOITS WITH FUR IN THE NEWEST 
CREPEY WEAVES. These four di plays each 
share half of the two large windows. Backgrounds 
are tropical scenes, artistically conceived in pastel on 
felt, and each scene is enclosed in what app<a s to be 
a heavy modern frame in desert colors. These framed 
scenes are approximately six by nine feet. Grass 
mats serve for floor covering in each of the four 
groupings. Garments appearing on full figures are 
well chosen and expertly fitted. The display pos- 
sesses dignity, while the atmosphere of spring is ad- 
mirably sustained. All in all, it is one of the out- 
standing displays of the month along Broadway. 
Turning to leave, one is drawn back by the island 
window where, according to the card—and_ the 
thoughtfully arranged show:ng—SPRING GLEAMS 
BRILLIANTLY IN NEW HATS SPECIALLY 
PRICED. These hats, portrayed on head models in 
natural shades, are arranged with a view of catch-ng 
the eye line, it scems. In other words, they are in 
direct line with the shopper's eye—-and I couldn't 
help wondering what the reaction would have bee 
had a nicely placed m‘rror appeared in the cenier cf 
the display. At any rate, Fink’s deserve a good 
“play” from their island hat window, and the clever 
placing of necklaces accompanying. The ne-k-aces 
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appear naturally on the forms and harmonize with 
the chapeaux. R. M. Posey is in charge of display. 

B. H. Dyas reminds us that St. Valentine’s Day 
is again to be remembered with SWEETHEART 
GIFTS. This Seventh St. window commands a 
marked degree of notice. The rear center of the 
window is made up of a composition board frame of 
white, carried inward to a large heart cut-out center. 
The frame’s edge is trimmed with lace, while tke 
edges of the cut-out heart are entirely of white 
rouching. In the aperture thus provided, and against 
a background of a Valentine-red satin heart, stands a 
white figure in red sleeveless evenirg gown. The 
gown is of cape effect, and is the exact shade of the 
Valentine heart. A replica of the center heart ltes on 
the floor, on each side of this striking valentine; upon 
each is placed a small metal table, whereon ‘“Sweet- 
heart Gifts’”—toilette accessories, bags, gloves, cos- 
iume jewelry—are set forth to the glory of St. 
Valentine. 

Bullocks’ “Desert Display” for several years has 
been an annual feature. The month of January brings 
forth the beauty of the desert in each of the many 
3ullock windows along Broadway, Hill and Seventh 
Sts. The accompanying illustrations, while not doing 
justice to the coloring, the illumination, nor the dig- 
nified atmosphere created, will give an idea. L. J. 
Porchia, display manager, succeeds each year in mak- 
ing his desert windows predominant in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Scenes in oil, illuminated from behind the 
frames, form the center background of each window. 
Cards, carefully lettered, describe the scene shown, 
while additional cards exploit the merchandise and 
add atmosphere. Much thought is given to the pres- 
entation of desert beauty. An added thought which 
redounds to the credit of Bullocks is contained in the 
fact that desert plants shown are potted, and are 
therefore not ruthlessly desecrated for commercial 
purposes. Mr. Porchia also emphasizes the fact in an 
especially beautiful window that those interested in 
desert beauty should cooperate w:th the various 
organizations forwarding such an esthetic enterprise. 
The subtle tie-in here strikes a note which undoubt- 
edly resounds through Bullocks’ good will. Through 
the latter part of the month bandanna red has been 
the color feature in the merchandise on display. 

Referring to Plate I: Sports wear is shown. At 
this writing the feature thought in each window is as 
follows: FROM THE ROMANCE OF THE 
DESERT COMES COLOR FOR BULLOCKS’ 
\ND JANUARY AND FASHION. 

The background is a reproduction of the exter-or 
‘f Bullocks’ Desert Inn Shop at Palm Springs, “de- 
signed to meet the needs of the smart habitue, located 
in the charming village of Palm Spr ngs.” 

Plate III: Hotel Del Taquitz, a leading resort hotel 
cn the desert, is 125 miles from Los Angeles. The 
“isplay offers gowns, costume slips, dance sets at a 
}opular figure. 

Plate Il: El Mirador Golf Course, Palm Springs. 
he card—THE VELVET GREENS AND ROLL- 
ING FAIRWAYS OF EL MIRADOR LURE 


(Continued on page 25) 
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“MANNEQUINS 


NONPAREIL”’ 


“WITHOUT AN EQUAL” 





A High-Class Figure in Every Detail. 
For the Better Department Stores. 


AT A PR‘CE NO H-GHER THAN 
LOWER QUALITY MANNEQUINS 


Save the Jobber’s Profit 


SOLD DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY 
IN VIENNA TO THE CONSUMER 





Modern 
Faces 
Silhouette 
Lines 





Delivery 


4 


Weeks. 





Washable 
Sunfast 





Ladies—Misses 
Men’s— Children 


80 


ARTISTIC 
POSES 


80 


—Stands with or 
without rod 
support 

—Detachable 
arms and 
wrists 

—Body separated 
at waist line 

—Easy to handle 

—Weight 18 
pounds 











Write for Prices and Photographs 


NONPAREIL COMPANY 
R. M. SHEELINE M. W. JACOBS 
448 4th Avenue NEW YORK 
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Paris Says “Au Revoir” to Modernism in Extreme Form 


Gotham Favors Romance 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


RECENT newspaper article from Paris, appearing 

in the New York Times, states that Paris has aban- 

doned modernism, at least in its extreme form. For 

instance, one of the largest department stores in 
Paris, a store employing thousands of persons, has decided to 
disgard every piece of so-called modern art. For months the 
customers have ignored modern canvasses, modern fabrics, 
modern bric-a-brac, modern furnishings, making classical 
selections instead. Another Paris firm, formerly dealing en- 
tirely in ultra-modern furniture and decorations has reverted 
to furniture built for solid comfort and upholstered in plain 
fabrics. Two books by Camille Mauclair, a Paris journalist, 
titled “The Joke of the Living Art” and “Undesirable Fore'gn 
Art Against French Art” have aided in the revolt. Both 
books have been definitely against the modern art that has 
been produced in the past few years and have been well 
received. 

Thus, the dismal failure of the annual Beaux Arts Ball, 
which was held in New York on January 23 and which for 
the first time eschewed historical periods in favor of mod- 
ernistic- setting and costumes may or may not have special 
significance in regard to the trend in this country. Some 
blame the slack attendance on the depressed financial condi- 
tion of the country. Others blame it on the dwindling public 
interest in things modern. Whatever it was, this ball, usua'ly 
the most brilliant in social importance and in lavishness of 
the year, was far below the standard of former seasons. 
Neither the pageant, nor the decorations, nor the attire of the 
guests, were in any way notable. So it seems that the roman- 
ticists have temporarily won the field, what with romantic 
styles in gowns, hats, perfumes and accessozies. 


Yet, oddly enough, January was also interesting for the 
opening of the new home of Modernage on lower Fifth 
Avenue, a shop which sells. modern furniture and has flour- 
ished in less pretentious quarters for several years. The 
shop front is a large expanse of glass which reveals a full 
sweep of the interior, that.is after the eyes have paused long 
enough to inspect the window display itself. The back of the 
window is open with only curtains hung at the sides. The 
furniture shown is, for the most part, very restrained and 
capable of beizg fitted with eas? into any home. The store’s 
display emphasizes the fact that two distinctly modern rooms 
have been added to the smart home. One is the “Wicker- 
sham” or the nook where there is a bar for the mild and 
not-so-mild beverages which have become so popular since 
prohibition. The other is the cinema and television room 
and it provides for installing a combination mot’on picture, 
radio and television apparatus. It is a condensed version cf 
the music room enabling sight and sound to emerge from a 
small area scarcely larger than a closet. So whatever the 
world in general, and the United States in particular, decides 
about so-called modernism, it can be safely guaranteed that 
the true elements of this modern age, as inspired and affected 
by scientific inventions and engineering feats and progress 
and immediate conditions, will always be with us. And I, 
for one, hope that moderni:m in window display (restrained, 
modified and decoratively ingenious, of course) will continue 
to manifest itself. 

Price cards and price tags staged a dramatic, almost 
spectacular, month of it during the past month in Gotham 
windows. Most startling of all was a series of front and 
side windows unveiled at Arnold Constable’s by Woolard. 


These contained not so much as a single item of merchandise. 
Drastic reductions, due to a stock-taking sale, were the theme. 
Each window was a study in black and white and contained 
a grouping of white placards sedately lettered in black. In 
one corner stood a large display card on an easel with a 
general announcement regarding the sale. Grouped around 
this on a black rug and on modern units were scores of 
smaller cards. These cards bore names of merchandise, such 
as hosiery, gloves, shoes, lingerie, etc., together with original 
and sale prices. While the idea that an important department 
store should rely exclusively on cards (instead of showing 
merchandise) was a bit breath-taking, the execut’o1 left 
something to be desired. In fact, you were almost tempted to 
tiptoe quietly past as if in a graveyard. It was elegant and 
subdued, but resembled a Tiffany funeral. The use of color, 
of drawings to indicate each class of merchandise, or some 
other device could have been employed to make the presenta- 
tion more actively visible. At many other stores (such as 
Macy’s, Stern’s, Gimbel’s, Hixbie’s) price cards were, given 
more than ordinary prominence. This was especially true of 
shoe shops. Price posters formed the major keynote for I. 
Miller, for Wise, for Blyn. 


Four windows deserving special mention were those ap- 
pearing at Stern’s, Gimbel’s, McCreery’s and Richard Hud- 
nut’s. The Stern window exploited fabrics and again testi- 
fied to Mr. Biggs’ cleverness. Two large wooden rings, of 
some width, were posed in the center. They were painted 
vellow with red edges. Fabrics were so looped around these 
cylinders and caught at varying levels on the walls in such 
a way that the illusion of power-house cylinders in motion 
was created. An adjacent window showed FASCINATING 
AMERICAN WOOLENS. In almost every Stera window 
the leading caption at top of the window card read, VALUE 
NEWS! and convincing prices were included. Clever, too, 
was the side window at Gimbel’s. A large rectangular box 
panel with solid front occupied most of the space. In this 
a box niche placed off-center near the top contained a humor- 
ous cartoon in cut-out figures, resembling a miniature stage 
scene. It showed two sailors talking to a girl in a park. 
Then in a series of small niches spaced to form a design, 
colored bars of hard-water soap were arrayed, some rows 
showing the narrow ends, some showing the vertical sides, 
others giving a full view of the cakes. Bold lettering in a 
contrasting color revealed the legend, WE’RE NOT SOFT- 
SOAPING YOU, EITHER. At Hudnut’s, Brodeur com- 
pletely lined his diminutive display-eye with blood-red suede. 
On the rear wall was a huge woman’s face outlined in narrow 
white wood on a silver and gold panel. Only the lips of the 
woman were filled in. Naturally, they were carmine to tie-up 
with the Du Barry rose lipsticks which gleamed in silver 
capsule cases on towers of red suede. The fourth window, 
that at McCreery’s, was lined in black velvet. Brigh‘ly 
colored tubes of Margaret Lane’s Bene-facial beauty cream 
were marshalled into an hour-glass design against the back- 
ground, surrounding a framed and enlarged page advertise- 
ment giving the details. This advertisement, which was in a 
black case with glass front, was lighted from above, like a 
portrait. 


In a series at Lord & Taylor’s, Wallace stressed the value 
of bright accessories to set off costumes, be they for street, 
daytime, evening, tea-time wear. One caption read, THE 
TEA-TIME COSTUME BECOMES A_ THRILLING 
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AFFAIR WITH ITS. BRIGHT ACCENTS. A series at 
this store, earlier in the month, promoted fruit shades for 
formal and evening wear, shades, such as apricot, lime lemon, 
orange, peach—with suitable backgrounds. ... Three win- 
dows at Altman’s gave a great big hand to some print fabrics 
named in honor of the Empire State Building. This in- 
credibly high edifice thrusts its imposing head up to the sky 
nearby to Altman’s, in fact, at a corner diagonally across the 
street. In each window models of the Empire formed center- 
pieces. In the two end windows these models were roughly 
constructed of boards and painted white, for they were mostly 
snowed under with fabrics. But in the center window a 
faithful plaster model stood forth in bold relief. At Franklin 
Simon’s, Cory installed a very colorful flank of travel win- 
dows with huge painted scenes of Martinique, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Senegal. The inspirational test for the series was THE 
BRIGHT COLORS OF THE FRENCH COLONIAL POS- 
SESSIONS INSPIRE A NEW COLONIAL VOGUE. 
Russek’s, too, made a bow to Algeria in a window labelled 
\LGERIAN COLORS. In this window were four sets of 
twin mannekins, each set representing in dual color versions 
a model selected by three actresses from Russek’s Design 
Studio, the actresses being Billie Burke, Helen Gahagan and! 
Helen Hayes. 

Delightful in its directness, in its balanced simplicity, was 
a recent Brentano window for Rockwell Kent’s book, “N by 
kK.” It was designed and executed by Rockwell Kent and 
Joseph Sinel. It consisted of a tall center panel flanked by 
two stiff wing-spreads of lower heights. On the background 
were fastened the original drawings by Kent for the book’s 
illustrations. Then at the base of the center panel, books in 
vertical position formed a three-tier circular platform. This 
display could easily be adapted by any store for a large 
variety of merchandise. 


SIMPLICITY 


---Fundamental of Modern Art 


By ROLLIN TRUMBULL, JR. 
Display Manager, Chas, F. Berg Co., Portland, Ore. 





B* inquiry I have found that almost every person who has’ 

a working knowledge of modern art gives the first funda- 
mental principle as simplicity. But then comes a variety of 
thoughts, opinions and ideas that are as different as this new 
art and the old. However, I find that they are all so closely 
akin to the first fundamental, simplicity, that no one can 
hardly say that it goes farther than that. 

In my opinion, the best way to find a definition is to find 
the source and build from that. Is it not true that today in 
everything but art things are so complicated that the average 
human being can only know one thing to a point approximating 
perfection? Yet the old complicated system which was ex- 
tremely long and tedious has been made simple by this com- 
plication. Sounds foolish, but it’s true. 

Take, for instance, the old process of getting out a news- 
paper. This was very often a one-man job. This one man 
did his own reporting, wrote his own articles, editorials, etc.; 
set the type, ran off the paper on a hand press, and probably 
dd his own selling and delivering, and soliciting of advertising. 
\'-ry simple, that process, but exceedingly long and tedious. 
Now, today, we have the same newspaper supplying the same 
© mmunity, but on a much larger scale. In this organization 
th re are probably one hundred people or more, each with a 
Ss! 1ple job to perform, and the system is so complicated. that it 
c ild not possibly be taken care of by one man. 

We find that in order to do more it is necessary to have a 
m re or less complicated system. Nothing, with the exception 
©: art, perhaps, has been left entirely simple. The art of the 
la-: century was so complicated that its only way to change 
W:s to become simplified. So we have modern art as a simpler 
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Current New York displays. 

window at Best’s. Upper center: Southern resort wear 

as shown at Arnold Constable’s. Lower center: Even- 

ing gowns in one of a series at Lord & Taylor’s. 

Bottom: Display of Rockwell Kent’s new book at 
Brentano's. 


Top: Spring fashion 


art—devoid of all frills and ruffles. A simplification of the 
true object, idea or impression—simple lines, simple curves 
and angles, yet with all the grace of any old masterpiece. 
Some art that has passed for modern art has been anything 
but what could be called art. For instance, the deliberate 
exaggertion of proportion, the use of masses, hideous color 
combinations, freakish designs—all directly opposed to the 
synchronization of modern times. 

Modern art is the simplification of the proportion, design, 
angles, curves, lines and colors of the object, objects, idea or 
impression. 
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dows By Shank 


Displays by Carl Shank, acting display manager, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, reproduced on this page, 
illustrate the effectiveness that can be obtained by the 
use of plaques to tell a story or to emphasize a hidden 
quality in the merchandise. The window at the left 
features a complete blue and red ensemble for men 
at one side and a red and brown ensemble at the other. 
Show cards giving the price of each item of apparel 
are used at the extreme left and right. 


a 


“DANCE LITTLE LADY” is the caption of the 
story told in this display of evening slippers. In the 
niches in the right hand page of the open book are 
slippers of white and silver brocade, satin and moire 
faille with intriguing bits of description of each. 
Sveryone who has tried this type of display appre- 
ciates its value, but it should be used sparingly, Mr. 
Shank believes, and only when there is something 
outstanding to talk about. 


a 


In this display of the newest in millinery the legend 
is as followss “PLUMES AGAIN? Yes, really— 
the hat with an ostrich plume is the exciting new-old 
fashion for formal afternoon wear.” During the past 
year, when it was difficult for all stores to keep up 
sales volume, this type of display had much success. 


eo 


Here is a window of French Colony Prints in whic' 
the Tri-color of the French Republic and the Stars 
and Stripes are used to provide atmosphere. Note 
the artistic method of draping and the moderne treat- 
ment of the prints in the background. The carefully 
posed mannikin completes this attractive picture. 
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Installers’ Conference 


Cooperative Committee of Window 


Advertising Inc., Meets in 
New York 


HE Cooperative Committee of Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc., held a meeting in New York 
on January 19, 20 and 21. In addition to the 
Cooperative Committee the following visit- 

ng installers were present: J. J. Burns, of Boston; 
5. J]. Hanick, of Philadelphia; E. Preston Browder, 
f Buffalo; Benjamin Charles Margolis, of Baltimore, 
and Leo Kaplan, of New York City. 


The committee recommended that a general meeting 
of our representatives be held preferably the latter 
part of March, and definite notice of the time and place 
will be sent later. The committee also decided to recom- 
inend that all installers be bonded to Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., and that they in turn, for their own pro- 
tection, should require a bond from a surety company 
for each one of their trimmers. The effect of this bond 
would be to protect the installers against dishonest 
trimmers forging receipts and failing to return mer- 
chandise entrusted to their possession. 


As matters now stand it is extremely difficult for a 
service, or Window Advertising, Inc., to enforce pen- 
alties or make collections from installers or trimmers. 
The plan in mind would put this enforcement up to a 
bonding company and take it entirely out of Window 
Advertising, Inc., and the service’s hands. While 
there is very little dishonesty being practiced, there is 
enough to cast a reflection upon the whole industry, and 
the committee feels that any steps that can be taken to 
eradicate these practices would be of great benefit. 


The practical application of the plan would mean 
that any installer or trimmer who had been dishonest 
would be unable to secure a bond, and would automati- 
cally be out of a job. It is hoped that the plan may be 
put in effect early this year. 


Several other plans were discussed concerning neces- 
sary changes in representatives of Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., and other matters for the betterment of the 
industry as a whole, as well as plans for the securing of 
alditional business. 


In spite of the business depression in 1930, most 
installers seem to have enjoyed about as good a busi- 
ness as during 1929. All indications point toward 1931 
hcing the best year the ‘installation industry has ever 
en. Many of the larger advertisers are manifesting 
« much greater interest: in the use of window display 
a: an advertising medium, and the outlook for the future 
ly very encouraging. 


re 





“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
i: the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
CROTH. 
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Balmy Weather Aids Effectiveness of Spring Displays in 


State Street Windows 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


ITH extremely moderate spring-like weather for 
the greater part of the month of January, the 
displays of advance spring merchandise has had 
an unusual “break.” The same delightful weather 

has had something of a depressing effect upon the movement 
of cold weather merchandise, causing merchants to resort to 
further and drastic price cuts to stimulate action in that 
direction. The latter situation is particularly evident in the 
men’s clothing stores where the greatest efforts are put forth 
on regular winter goods. The record-breaking weather 
effected a particular set-back to overcoat sales, necessitating 
deep price cuts to arouse more than casual interest. 

The department stores featured silk piece goods at the 
opening of the month. Some of the better stores, including 
Fields, displayed silks in two prominent windows as a style 
event. Most of the other stores featured them in that general 
light but with special prices emphasized in the windows and 
in the newspaper advertising. 

Field’s had all their State Street windows devoted to the 
showing of spring fashions—mostly women’s and children’s 
and misses’ ready-to-wear garments. There were four win- 
dows of piece, goods, two of spring silks and two of woolen 
fabrics for spring coats. These four displays were located in 
pairs on either side of the central entrance to the store on 
State Street. 

, The corner window at Washington and State displayed 
four evening gowns and appropriate wraps on as many mod- 
ern mannekin figures. The dresses were in white, b‘ack and 
black and white combinations. A black velvet jacket with 


white ermine fur trim and white elbow gloves studded with 
rhinestones was featured as an attractive part of one of these 
evening ensembles. 

Another window not far from the corner displayed two 
attractive black full length gowns on mannekins, one of which 
was of black silk and the other of black lace. There was 
just a suggestion of correct furnishings to harmonize in the 
few select accessories also disp!ayed in ths window. A very 
attractive window in this series was that of two coral lace 
and coral silk ensembles, also displayed on mannekins and 
with accessories in the same and similar shades, including 
satin pumps of coral and flesh tint silk hose. Straw hats of 
coral shades. 

The corner window at State and Randolph Streets was 
also quite noticeable with a display. of women’s wraps—cloth 
coats with fur trim—in light colors. There were but four gar- 
ments featured in the big window and they were shown in 
the following color combinations: A pale blue cloth coat 
with gray-white fox collar; a beige cloth coat with beige fox 
collar, beige hat and shoes; a pale green coat with beige fox 
collar, beige felt hat and beige shoes; a pale pink coat with 
white ermine collar, white beret, white shoes and beige or 
flesh tint hose. 

The great island window at Stevens was given over to a 
very extensive and especially attractive display of silks. The 
modernistic fixtures of glass discs placed at locaticns on 
either side of the central part of the window were used to a 
splendid advantage in Mr. Pollari’s arrangement of long 

(Continued on page 28) 





Valentine display of candy by George Bailey for DeMet’s Candy Shops, Chicago. 
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In Los Angeles 

(Continued from page 19) 
THE GOLFER INTO A PARADISE WHICH 
ONLY DESERT SKIES AND PURPLE DIS- 
TANCES CAN MATCH. The felt floor covering is 
of oriole yellow; the sweater and hose worn, of ban- 
danna red. 

Each window has its particular interesting scene, 
drawing the shopper from one display to the next. 
I mention here the various scenes depicted, in addition 
to those illustrated, which fill the observer with a 
longing for the silence of our desert beauty, and in 
spite of himself, he sighs with the shoppers at his 
elbow for the many habiliments which would make 
such a trip a real success. Out here, Palm Springs 
is the thing. Mr. Porchia and his assistants are not 
only merchandising herewith, but they are selling 
the passer-by the beauties of desert resorts and so- 
phisticated playgrounds. Mr. Porchia does his com- 
munity a signal constructive service. He acquaints 
us with things and places worth while such as “Coach- 
ella Valley on the Palm Springs-Indio Highway,” 
“Sniff Gardens,” “Sun Gold Garden,” “A Deglet Noor 
Date Garden—Coachella Valley,” “View from Dante's 
Point—Death Valley,” “Furnace Creek Inn—Death 
Valley,” “The Oasis (resort hotel) Palm Springs,” 
“Tanquitz Vista (apartments de luxe),”’ “Palm 
Springs Station at the Base of Mount San Jac:nto,” 
“Deep Well Guest Ranch—The ‘Dude’s’ Paradise,” 
“La Quinta—Between Indio and Palm Springs.” 

“Atmospheric” cards are used in many of the dis- 
plays, which are, in the main, quotations, much 
thought having been shown in the choosing. Per- 
sonally, I think Mr. Porchia sells his ideas, and with 
them the merchandise he is so artistically displaying. 
(And may I incidentally remind you that as publicity 
director of the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men, he is embarking on selling each and all of you 
the coming convention of the association here in Los 
Angeles next summer.) 

Note the beauty of what I choose to call an at- 
mospheric card: 

“And I would catch a gleam of open 
spaces with room to breathe where my 
soul might grow, till I prepared to flee 
from crowded places to see if time 
yet moved with footsteps slow.” 
Ruby De Corsaw Culver. 


ZOBIAN JOINS EINSON-FREEMAN CO. 

James Zobian has joined the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 
lithographers, of New York, specialists in window display 
idvertising and merchandising, in the capacity of sales repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Zobian was for four years a special rep- 
resentative of the United Business Publishers, Inc., Division 
f Retail Merchandising and Disp!ay Services, and was for 
‘en years director of advertising and sales promotion for 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., of New York and Montreal. Mr. 
‘obian has been well known in the national advertising, pub- 
‘ishing and agency fields-for over twenty years, both through 
iis sales and executive work and his published articles, and 
as contributed material to the advertising and selling courses 
t Columbia University. 





“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
n the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
‘SROTH. 
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SAVE 10 YEARS 


... train 6 months at 


MacLeod Institute, New York 


De: MacLEOD, with a 


faculty of twenty-five display experts, has 
been teaching Scientific Display Merchan- 
dising in New York City, the world’s style 
and merchandising center... Mr. MacLeod 
has been a display merchandising expert 
for the past twenty-five years... Lecturer 
and instructor at New York University, the 
Y. M. C. A., Advertising Clubs, Department 
Stores, Conventions, High Schools, Display 
Counselor to National Advertisers and Ad- 
viser on Vocational Training... These 
Resident, Extension and Correspondence 
Courses are now ready for the young 
men, young women, merchants, window 
trimmers, advertising men and women, 
small shop owners, and all who desire to 


earn DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


The MacLeod Method discourages imita- 
tive design; it develops the student in crea- 
tive skill... MacLeod Institute Scientific 
Display School, Inc., is not a “window 
trimming school.” It is definitely a vocation- 
al school of specialized training founded 
on scientific principles which have received 
the approval, for over 25 years, of leaders 
in-the greatest city in the world, New York. 


The MacLEOD Method of Scientific 
DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


is the only course which teaches every branch 
of display in all its forms adaptable to every 
type of merchandise... Write for information 


MaeLEOD 
INSTITUTE 


SCIENTIFIC DISPLAY SCHOOL, inc. 


(All our .courses, copy and advertising is copyrighted, 1931, MISDS, Inc.) 


246 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


RESIDENT, EXTENSION AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE COURSES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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pring Gashions 


By AMOS PARRISH . 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Parrish predicts a logical 
development this year of the fashions that had 
acceptance in 1930. This article includes excerpts 
from addresses by Mr. Parrish at his semi-annual 
Fashion Merchandising Clinic, held in New York 
last month. 


“MERICAN women want to be dramatic. They 
want dramatic fashions that glorify them and 
make them stand out as individuals. They 
want to attract attention to themselves rather 

than to their clothes. And that’s a key to the present 
fashions and to the fashions for the coming spring 
season. There will be nothing eccentric or erratic about 
the fashions for spring. No radical changes over night, 
no fashion revolutions, no confusion about the lengths 
of skirts or other important fashion details. But there 
will be more demand than ever for clothes that are in 
fashion, for the fashion themes and ideas that now have 
greatest acceptance. Women today know more about 
fashions than ever. They make fewer mistakes in their 
purchases. They know what they want and the prices 
they want to pay. They expect to get more for their 
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money in fashion merchandise than ever before. They 
want clothes that are correct in every fashion detail, and 
that are also wearable and usable. 

Public school courses in art in clothing, lecture 
courses in women’s clubs, increased circulation of 
fashion magazines, newspaper articles on fashion, better 
written fashion advertisements of stores, better window 
displays, radio and the movies are some of the modern 
influences that tend to make customers really know 
correct fashions, and expect them in simple and inex- 
pensive as well as as elaborate and high-priced ward- 
robes. 

Fashion for the coming spring is more ladylike. And 
at the same time more dramatic. The “flapper” idea is 
no longer one of the accepted things. American women 
have made up their minds definitely about the fashions 
they prefer. For example, for evening wear they 
choose lots of clothes adapted from those worn by the 
most perfect type of all women, the Grecian goddess. 
Costumes of Grecian goddesses consisted of pieces of 
cloth which they draped about them in a very artistic, 
yet very simple manner. One way was to make the 
drapery fall in long straight 
folds. The other was to drape 
it to give the effect of a short 
peplum or tunic around the 
waist. The same effects are 
seen in many of the evening 
dresses that are now in fashion. 
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it Long, straight flowing lines, 
peplums or tunics on_ skirts, 
panvue draped necklines, cowls and 


scarfs, draped girdles and sash 
ties, are some of the important 
fashion details that are Grecian 
in their inspiration. Other 
sources of inspiration for the 
spring season are Queen Vic- 
toria and the Empress Eugenie. 
Several fashions worn and liked 
by Queen Victoria are types 
that will have acceptance during 
the coming season. For ex- 
ample, there are 1931 versions 
of the Victorian fitted jacket 





| MEDIUM 
sce nove worn as evening jackets with 
evening costumes. There are 
also 1931 adaptations of the 
4KID OxFORDS 





hoop skirt idea, originated and 
worn by the Empress Eugenie, 
and of other fashions popular 


A composite picture of fashion showing the type of dress favored by most women ™ France and England a hun- 
at close of 1930, based on results of the Amos Parrish nation-wide fashion census. dred years ago. 
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Fashion is continually changing to keep up with the 
changes in people, habits and lives. As long as there is 
advancement in our science, culture and education, as 
long as there are economic changes taking place, fash- 
ions will continue to change. These changes, of course, 
are gradual and slow, never quick or radical—because 
people change that way. The World War had a great 
influence on fashions. Skirts gradually shortened. 
Practical sports clothes came in—until early in 1927, 
when skirts were up around the knees on many women, 
and we were in the flapper age. And then fashion began 
to turn feminine. She was tired of the boyish type. 
She wanted to be more grown up, more lady-like. She 
wanted longer skirts, more feminine costumes, more 
beautiful clothes consistent with the life of the times. 


In 1928 and 1929 fashion began to reach out for 
femininity. One way was to have longer skirts. They 
came in first in evening wear—where most all fashion 
changes start. First the dresses were longer only in 
points. They looked queer, but they were worn by 
some. Then more. 


Then came the fall of 1929. Fashion became con- 
fused—or, rather, many people became confused about 
it. Dresses were introduced for street wear that be- 
longed no place outside a dance hall—if there. They 
dragged to the ground in unbeautiful points—dipping 
beneath the bottoms of coats. Impractical. Too quick 
in their change from the ones before. Hence, they 
couldn’t last. 


Then a year ago a gradual modification took place. 
Fashion recovered her balance after that long period 
of liberty and short skirts. The length of skirts dropped 
to middle calf for street wear. Ankle or full length in 
the evening ; sometimes longer in the back. And by the 
fall of 1930 fashion had completely recovered poise. 
As a matter of fact. she had never lost it. She had just 
gone off on a little spree. 
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HERE’S very little geography to fashion. American 
women today like the same fashions, choose the same 
fashions, wear the same types of fashions all over the United 


follow the same fashion trends. Not that they dress exactly 
alike, of course, but they wear the same types of clothes. They 
certainly know their fashions, for they’re universally mighty 
well dressed. All over the United States there’s a truly demo- 
cratic landslide in favor of certain fashions and fashion trends, 
for certain colors and types of coats and dresses. 

Mrs. and Miss United States, today, from coast to coast— 
from north to south—are overwhelmingly in favor of these 
smart new fashions. The best proof is—they’re buying them 
and wearing them, and are better dressed than ever before. 

These facts are dramatically demonstrated by our analysis 
of the nation-wide fashion census figures, check ng the .ashiozs 
worn by more than three-quarters of a million women, recently 
completed by outstanding newspapers all over America. 

In this fashion census were ‘“censused” women in the north, 
south, east west, middle north and middle west. Women in 
cities whose population totals several millions—and women in 
cities under 25,000. Fashion census counts were made in fifty 
cities. 

The fashions worn by these hundreds of thousands of women 
were checked up and counted on graphic score cards by hun- 
dreds of fashion checkers. They were tabulated in long 
columns of figures and reduced to precise percentages. Just 
to serve the cause of fashion. 

This great fashion census puts fashion where it belongs— 
right in the news and equal in importance with politics, popula- 
tion and prohibition—on which scores and censuses are con- 
stantly taken. 

For fashion is not a whim nor a fancy. It is an industry— 
and a matter of vital importance to business men and business 
women—to alert newspapers and wide-awake stores. What 
women wear—the fashions they prefer—are counted in bil- 
lions of dollars in the United Sta‘es every year. 

Never has it been so accurately known what the women 
of these United States want and wear as now, with this 
fashion census complete. Their color preferences, their 
favorite materials, their best-liked dresses, coats, hats, shoes, 
hardbags, stockings and skirt lengths are chir.ed and tabu 
lated and known as never before. 

The fashion census proves the New York women dress 
like the women of Chicago. And agreeing with them in 
fashion are the women of Minneapolis and Boston—and 
Atlanta—ani San Francisco—and Ctevzland—and Topeka— 
and other points west, south, north and east. 








Spring fashions shown at Amos Parrish Fashion Merchandising Clinic last month. 
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State Street Windows 
(Continued from page 24) 

sweeping drapes from the glass discs high up in the window 
The drapes carried three or four different pieces of silks in a 
sweep, and went up on one side and down on the otker, thus 
achieving a double display entirely suited to this window 
open on all four sides. In the center of the window there 
was an eye-getting display of fifteen or sixteen graduated 
colorings of flat crepe silks in solid colorings. All colors 
were draped from the waistline of an improvised figure made 
of tin representing a quaint lady of the Victorian period. The 
myriad colors were draped down in graceful sweeps to the 
Moor and out on the floor. Alongside and in the same display 
was a stack of silk bolts showing other colors of the same 
material in that manner. Fancy printed silks were shown in 
units at each end of the window and along with these was 
here and there a solid color harmonizing with the basic color 
of the printed patterns. In all there were 63 different pieces 
of silks displayed in this window, and yet at a glance one 
wottld hardly think there were more than a dozen. The win- 
dow carried two or more well written window cards reading, 
PURE DYE FLAT CREPE, $1.45 PER YARD. 

Two or three small units among the vestibule windows 
at Stevens featured such things as hosiery at $1.65 and fitted 
overnight bags at 25 per cent discount, but in the main, all 
the merchandise displayed at Stevens was of new spring lines 
and obviously so. Four ensemble units of women’s silk pa- 
jama and robe sets were especially noticeable, with perfumes, 
slippers, or other boudoir items in just the right color. to 
accentuate the beauty of a particular combination. Crushable 
straw hats of black with trim of white and in very small 
shapes, appeared new and smart. Also a display of new 
spring footwear, in which strap and tie pumps of ooze and 
kid combinations in colors of brown, black, green and maroon, 
seemed to attract the attention and interest of fashion-wise 
women shoppers and passers-by. 

At the time these notes were taken Mandel’s had two of 
their State Street windows displaying cut silks in printed 
patterns with an especially forceful window card approxi- 
mately four times the size of the regular window card—a 
poster card in other words. The same card cppzarcd in each 
window and undoubtedly was used as a poster throughout the 
store to further publicize the SALE OF SPRING SILKS AT 
$1.58 PER YARD. An interesting feature of the poster was 
that of the illustration showing three bolts, two of which 
were cut out so that pieces of the silk as shown in the display 
could be mounted behind the opening, thus presenting a more 
interesting and realistic illustration. 

The next two. windows on the State Street side featured 
spring styles in coats and suits. One window displayed a 
beige coat with fur to match while the other form in the same 
display featured an ensemble or a dress of the same color. 
Accessories were carried out in the same color scheme. A 
similar window featuring black as a smart color adjoined that 
of the beige. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.’s the five most important 
windows along the State Street frontage were devoted to a 
continuous display of cut silks. A pleasing manner of draping 
the patterns on display showed quite a business-like arrange- 
ment, displaying lots of ideas for selection and suggestion. 
A poster style window card mounted in a green frame about 
18 inches wide by 4 feet 6 inches long and p!aced on a level 
with the eye in the center background panel of each window 
announced the merchandising message in these words: FEB- 
RUARY SALE OF SILKS, $1.50 PER YARD. The lettering 
was done in green on white board and the type was large 
enough to be read easily from across the street, as well as 
by passing motorists, bus and street car passengers. 

Another section of Carson windows on the other side of 
the State Street entrance contained two impressive shoe di3- 
plays with a still larger poster, made of green cutout letters 
mounted on the center background panel reading: GREAT 
SALE OF SHOES, $4.85 in one window and the same head- 
ing in the panel of an adjoining window featuring a better 
grade of shoes priced at $7.95. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most attractive series of windows 
in Chicago—as well as the most seasonable and optimistic— 
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are those of the several DeMet’s Candy Shops wi-h their 
Valentine displays of candies.. Hearts of different sizes, cov- 
ered over with wine-red satin comprise the main decorative 
theme. In a sense this might have been expected, hearts 
having been the symbol of Valentine’s Day these many years. 
However, these are not the usual paper or cardboard hearts, 
but are covered with the satin and otherwise embellished with 
decorative lines, surrounded with a splendid arrangement of 
appetizing candies. All taken together these provided a par- 
ticularly attractive and very effective series of windows. I 
don’t imagine these displays cost a great deal of money, yet 
they have the appearance of being new, rich and costly, when 
most windows up and down the street show signs of stringent 
budgets or previously used decorative materials, which means 
the same thing. There has been no apparent slighting in the 
DeMet Store windows of which there are thirty windows in 
the ten loop stores. Each window in each store carried out 
the Valentine theme as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion which makes the DeMets candy look a bit more delicious 
and DeMet’s shops a bit more “ritzy.” Incidentally, the vari- 
ous stores into which I have had occasion to peck, seem to 
be doing quite a business. 

George Bailey, the genial and versatile display manager 
in charge of all the DeMets windows who has lifted these 
windows out of the morass into which they had fallen some 
two years ago, and who has been making the windows “do 
things” in a merchandising way, used to trim clothing and 
furnishings windows in a State Street clothing store. 


The expansive front of the Cutler Shoe Store in the Palmer 
House block tells the world in striking orange and black 
poster signs and cards that ALL CUTLER SHOES ARE 
NOW $2.75! And that message means something hereabouts 
because these shoes are considered mighty good values at 
their regular price of $5.50. The half price cut at the present 
time when money is skimpy and scarce is of particular sig- 
nificance to the bargain minded, who are filling the zeats in 
the various Gepartments of the place. 


Baskin’s clothing store on State Street continues to main- 
tain the high standards of display as instigated originally by 
Harold F. Gale, by showing a few garments at a time and 
showing them well. At present the two front windows feature 
suits and overcoats at $42 and $46, advertised as low clear- 
ance prices of much higher values. 

With the first of February the windows at the Hub came 
out with a new set of sale poster signs in new and more 
striking colors announcing THE ONE OUTSTANDING 
FINAL CLEARANCE SALE—WITH NO SPECIAL PUR- 
CHASES OF MANUFACTURER’S SURPLUS —BUT 
GENUINE REGULAR MERCHANDISE BOUGHT TO 
SELL AT HIGHER RETAIL PRICES. Five big windows 
are driving on suits and overcoats at $29.50 advertised and 
placarded as VALUES UP TO $65. Some of these big win- 
dows have three separate unit groups of merchandise at that 
price with one and two of the background posters of yellow 
ielt ground, black and red cut-out felt letters. These felt 
letters are purchased in quantities as fonts of type are pur- 
chased. It is not necessary to pin or glue the letters in place 
as they cling to the felt base until pulled off. Thus a poster 
irame with a felt covered insert and a font of felt letters 
makes a veritable slate of the poster panel on which the copy 
can be changed at will, quickly, without expense and without 
removing the panel from the window. And that’s something! 

The printed window cards, made with a printing press, 
supplement the poster panels, going more into descriptive 
detail, in all the Hub window trims. Shirts are featured at 
$1.45, some of which represent a reduction of 50 per cent and 
an extensive display of neckwear of good quality and pat- 
terns is offered at 95 cents. 

Maurice L. Rothschild’s, just across the street, has some 
very interesting and well-handled sale windows, the merchan- 
dise of which is carefully arranged—$40, $45 and $50 suits 
and overcoats are displayed in unit groups at $28.50; $75 $85 
and $100 Rothmoor coats for women are displayed at one sale 
price, $59.50. Hickey-Freeman overcoats of the $84, $95 and 
$100 qualities are offered in another big window at $55. There 
are four windows of Hickey-Freeman suits and overcoats, 
$75 values, selling at $50.50. 
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window of spring 1931 Manhattan Shirts at $2.50. 

The Walgreen chain of drug stores which germinated in 
Chicago, and where perhaps the largest group of their stores 
are located, has recently changed the construction and to a 
certain extent, its policy of operation in the windows, by 
building a series of graduated steps on the floor or the win- 
dows, beginning at the front near the glass and extending 
up and back as far as the graduation scale will allow. The 
background walls above the topmost step continues with box 
shelf arrangement. Instead of a crew of displaymen or “win- 
low trimmers” as they were called, the manager of each store 
s responsible for the window trims. 

The move was an improvement—at least from the Wal- 
xreen viewpoint, as the windows were formerly trimmed from 
he front glass right on up to the top of the backg-ounds, the 
sraduations being effected by stacking merchandise items on 
‘lass vases and shelves. The same effect is produced with 
ess work and less danger of the improvised shelv'ng falling 
ind wrecking the front. Recently Walgreens published an 
idvertisement nearly a quarter page in size advertising their 
windows in a well-written ad with the headings ingeniously 
arranged to read at a glance, WINDOW SHOW AT WAL- 
GREENS. 

In the February 5 issue of the Tribune there was a cartoon 
by Gaar Williams showing a street sweeper in Chicago, 
shoveling snow and ice from the gutter and looking at a show 
window featuring a Palm Beach setting with figures dressed 
in mid-summer apparel. The title of the cartoon was 
STATIC! The cartoon indicated that the window was at 
Fields. It must have been drawn some days ago, because 
there has been no snow and ice anywhere in Chicago for days 
and days. 

The Fair is running a special sale of its own brand of 
soap as a February store-wide special. Two three-color 
printed posters 18 by 60 inches are pasted on each window 
front all around the htree sides of the building. The copy 
reads: DURING FEBRUARY THE FAIR HARDWATER 
SOAP—REGULAR $1.20 DOZ., 60¢e A DOZEN—ASK ANY 
EMPLOYE OF THE FAIR. A large display window is 
filled with this soap on the State Street side. I understand 
that a small display of the same stock with a card is on 

every counter in every department throughout the store. This 
makes quite a sizeable merchandising effort in a great store 
like the Fair with the number of departments on each of the 
eleven floors and the large customer-circulation available for 
such suggestive selling, efforts. The Fair is also on the band 
wagon with a SALE OF 10,000 YARDS OF SPRING SILKS 
AT $1.48 PER YARD. A State Street window displays some 
of the patterns. Italian Florentine handbags at from $2.50 to 
$7.50 are featured in another large window. So are LaFran-e 
shoes, values from $8.50 to $12.50 on sale at $5.95. The corner 
window at Adams Street features PRINTED AND PLAIN 
SILK FROCKS FOR SPRING AT $:0. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co. has a series of fresh looking 
windows along Clark Street including distinctly noticeable 
and attractive settings for the several items of electrical ap- 
pliances featured. These settings consist of a bright green 
and black three-wing screen panel with a black oval platean 
on the floor in front of the screen for display. Spring flowers 
along the top of the screen adds a seasonal touch to each win- 
dow and to the series of windows quite in harmony with the 
balmy weather prevailing at present. Robert Johnson, display 
manager, Edison Co., is planning some other spring opening 
displays that will make the windows on Clark Street worth 
walking the two blocks from State Street to see. 


OLD KING COLE OPENS NEW OFFICE 


Old King Cole, Inc., (third dimens‘on advertising disp!ays) 
Canton, Ohio, has announced the opening of a New York City 
of:ce at 33 West Forty-second Street, for the servicing of its 
ea-tern clients. L. V. Bockius is in charge. The company 
has also announced the appointment of L. C. MclIlwain per- 
manent in the Chicago territory. The New York telephone 
nunber is Lackawanna 4-4226 and the Chicago number is 
Hc llycourt 4078. 
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There are two displays of spring Stetson’s and another 
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Here is an invaluable book for commercial artists, students, 
visualizers, layout men and everyone else interested in the 
production of better art work for commercial purposes. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


By C. E. WALLACE 
Chairman Art Department, High School of Commerce, 
New York City 


225 pages, 7 x 914, 127 illustrations, 61 lesson plates, $3.00 


f Senn book gives, in compact form, a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of commercial art work, covering not only the 
essential principles of design and technique, but also provid- 
ing a systematic course of exercises for the development of 
technical ability. ; 

It outlines the special requirements of the commercial 
field and the opportunities for the artist in it. The elements 
of design are taken up and their important relation to art 
for commercial purposes is emphasized. Composition, illus- 
tration, perspective, proportion, lettering, drawing for repro- 
duction, pen-and-ink and wash technique, and many other 
topics are covered both as to principles involved and methods. 
Color, its measurements, harmonies and psychology, is given 
particular attention. ; 

Advertising layouts are fully covered. The requirements, 
restrictions and raw materials of this work are discussed. 
The mechanics of reproduction are shown in their full im- 
portance as an influence on commercial art. The reader is 
told just what effects he can get in photo-engraving, color 
printing, etc., and how best to get them. 


THE EQUAL OF A COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL COURSE 


A feature of the book are the many exercises and lesson 
plates following each chapter on design or technique. These 
make it possible for the reader to use the book as an actual 
commercial art course, practicing the applications of the prin- 
ciples and methods described in each chapter. The problems 
are carefully graded to consistently develop technical ability 
and an appreciation of design as applied to commercial art. 

Examine this helpful book for ten days free. See just 
what value it holds for YOU before you pay one cent. Send 
no money, just mail the coupon—today! 


> » FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 4q 4 


PBS sss SBS SS SS SBS SB SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., INC., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Send me Wallace’s Commercial Art, postpaid, for ten days’ 
Free Examination. I agree to send $3.00 in ten days or return 
the book, postpaid. 
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Winners«in: 


GoodriéhGontest 


PORTY-FIVE druggists throughout the United 

States shared in the $7,200 druggists’ rubber 
sundry display and sales contest sponsored hy the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio. First 
prize of $1,000 in the window display of Goodr:ch 





Top: Display at Matt's Pharmacy, Milwaukee, Wis., 
which won first prize of $1,000 in Goodrich Drug 
Sundry Display Contest. Center: Second prise winner, 
a display at The Drug Shop, Cedar Rapids, la. Bottom: 
Winner of third prize, a window at the Ferris Drug 

Store, Chappell, Neb. 
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sundry articles was awarded to Matt’s Pharmacy of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and a similar award for planned 
selling went to the Shreveport Drug Co., of Shreve- 
port, La. 

Their respective displays were considered out- 
standing among the many entered from all sections 
of the country. Judges of the contest declared the 
window displays, as indicated in the photographs sub- 
mitted, were exceptionally well executed and expe- 
rienced difficulty in selecting the winners. 

The committee of judges included Jerry McQuade, 
editor of Drug Topics, New York; Fred E. Felter, 
publisher of the Pacific Drug Review, Portland, Ore. ; 
Walter H. Cousins, publisher of the Southern Phar- 
maceutical Journal, Dallas, Texas; Stewart L. Mims, 
vice-president of the J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York; Harry A. Bauman, sales manager of the Good- 
rich druggists’ rubber sundries department, and Ray- 
mond F. Stratton, manager of the Goodrich window 
display department. 

Second prize of $500 in the window display contest 
went to the Drug Shop of Cedar Rapids, Ia. Third 
prize of $250 was won by Ferris Drug Store, Chappell, 
Neb., and fourth award of $100 went to Walsdorf’s, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Eleven awards of $50 each were made as follows: 
Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A.; 
Gustine’s Pharmacy, Hot Springs, S. D.; Leo Hopp, 
Pharmacist, Newark, N. J.; Jack’s Pharmacy, Peoria, 
Ill.; Medical Arts Drug Store, Dallas, Texas; Persons, 
Macon, Ga.; Potter Drug Co., Portland, Ore.; Sara- 
son’s Pharmacy, New York City; Hale B. Thompson, 
Kent, Ohio; Warnack Pharmacy, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Waynesboro Drug Store, Waynesboro, Va. 

Fifteen additional prizes of $25 each were given 
to the following: Bardstown Road Pharmacy, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Biscayne Pharmacy, Miami, Flap.; the 
Brewer Drug Store, Oklahoma City, Okla.; A. G. 
Clarke Drug Co., Denver, Colo.; Hamilton’s Drug 
Store, Galesburg, Ill.; Harding Drug Co., Oregon 
City, Ore.; The Highway Pharmacy, Camas, Wash.; 
Hillcrest Drug Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Kropp’s Phar- 
macy, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Mueller, Druggist, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Paramount Drug Co., Portland, Ore. ; 
Schmitt’s Drug Store, Woodstock, Va.; Sun Drug 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; Unnerstall’s Drug Stores, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Walther Drug Co., Peru, Ill. 

Second prize of $500 in the planned selling division 
was won by the Warnack Pharmacy, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; third prize of $250 to the Frankel Drug Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., and fourth prize of $100 to 
Heath’s Drug Store, Medford, Ore. 


Eleven awards of $50 each were made as follows 
in the planned selling division: Bardstown Road 
Pharmacy, Louisville, Ky.; Biscayne Pharmacy, 
Miami, Fla.; Bock Drug Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Clark’s Pharmacy, Monroe, La.; The Economy Drug 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo.; Halin’s Drug Store, Mobile, 
Ala.; Hillcrest Drug Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Home- 
stead Pharmacy, Hot Springs, Va.; Morris Krechev- 
sky, New York City ; Persons, Macon, Ga.; Red Cross 
Drug Store, La Grande, Ore. 
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a eCcorations 


Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 


World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 
Window Display Decorations 





CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 





CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Cornell Wood Board 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134 N. Damen Ave. 


Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended 


to progressive purchasers by the 


Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 
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Displaydom’s Episodes 


Turning Over a New Leaf 


By G. N. CAUDELL 
Caudell Display Service, Portsmouth, Va. 


NE day early in October I went into the woods 

to look for autumn leaves to use in a window d:s- 
play, and found some lovely ones, gold and red and 
yellow—just what I needed to give that “autumn” 
touch to the window. 

Then late in November I went again. But color 
had left the woods. Everything was gray and brown 
and black. So not to be outdone, I filled a sack full 
of pine cones and pine straw and made an effective 
floor and background for an early winter display. 

It was then that the thought came to me that 
leaves, more than any other one thing, give us our 


Gas range display by G. N. Caudell, installed during 
Apple Blossom Festival in Portsmouth, Va. 


color schemes for the seasons. In the spring we have 
the bright vivid green of the young leaf. In summer 
it’s a softer shade, mingled with the pastel shades of 
of flowers. In autumn we have the warm shades of 
gold and vellow and scarlet. When winter comes, 
color dies in the outdoors, and we use somber shades, 
until Christmas fills the windows with evergreens and 
poinsettias. 

So it seems to me that a displayman can’t go 
wrong, if he takes his colors from the leaves, and 
when the months go by and a new season rolls around, 
all he has to do is turn over a new leaf for color 
harmony. 

The photo reproduced above shows a window that | 
installed last May in connection with the Apple Blossom 
Festival, which is a yearly event in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. The gas range set in a huge apple 
painted in natural colors, and apple trees in bloom 
formed the rest of the background. The timeliness of 
the display created a lot of favorable comment, and 
boosted the sale of gas ranges during the month of May. 





Porcelain figures have met with a remarkable reception 
abroad, and are now being used in the windows of the leading 
stores. An accompanying illustration depicts an evening 
dress display at Cord’s on Leipsig Strasse, Berlin, Germany, 
in which porcelain mannequins were employed. These figures 
are now being handled in America by the newly formed 
Plastic Display Corp., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur J. Harper's Christmas window for Leavitt Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Nonpareil mannequins were used. 


Among the unusual Christmas windows that attracted wice 
attention was that of Arthur J. Harper, display manager, 
Leavitt Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The window, shown above, 
portrayed the Birth of Christ in Bethlehem. The stable was 
built in the window and covered with straw. An infant figure 
representing the Christ Child was placed in the manger. 
Overhead were two immaculate white doves. The Virgin 
Mother was draped in light blue satin with white satin for 
a headdress. A shepherd boy stood at the left of the stable, 
and the Three Wise Men stood at the opposite side. The first 
was dressed in a gold robe with turban to match, the second 
was dressed in medium blue, and the third was costumed in 
deep red. The background was of light blue satin with 
illuminated stars. Three powerful spotlights were used with 
realistic effect. All of the figures used in this unique window 
were from the Nonpareil Co, New York City. 


Porcelain figures are used in this evening wear display 
at Cord’s, Berlin. 
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Magnetic Advertising 


Planning the Window That Draws People Into the Store 


By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
Display Manager, The Bon Marché, Seattle 


HE biggest question every merchant faces 
today is, How can I increase my sales? And 
one of the most powerful sales forces the 
merchant has is his show window; in fact, 

35 to 50 per cent of the store rent is for window space. 
This is why it is most imoprtant that the retailer should 
give his windows his careful attention. It is possible 
for a retailer to make his windows so interesting that 
he actually will build up a window circulation and 
people will go out of their way to see what he is offer- 
ing. When windows are well lighted, colorful and full 
of human interest appeal, they become powerful magnets 
drawing people into the store. 


This reminds me of the story I heard some time ago 
of a certain fellow who went into a restaurant to order 
a steak dinner. The steak was so small he called the 
waiter and said, “I’ve been used to getting larger steaks 
than this. What’s the idea?’ The waiter said, “Well, 
where did you sit before?” “Over there by the win- 
dow.” “Well, that’s different—that’s our window dis- 
play ; we always give those fellows a bigger steak.” 


I was reading an article a few days ago which stated 
that there is one billion dollars spent each year on dis- 
play. That’s one thousand million—more than eight 
dollars for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. The American business man knows that show 
windows, if properly dressed and well lighted, are 
powerful magnets that draw people into the store, or 
he would not spend money like this. 


Here’s what Nathan Eckstein, Seattle’s most useful 
citizen, had to say about show windows. He said: 
“There is no finer medium than window display. If a 
concern could get enough of it, it would hardly need 
any other medium of advertising.” 


Here’s an interesting article which proves the value 
of window display space: 


A certain retail druggist in the east, anxious to determine 
the value of his window display space, hung inexpensive 
draperies in his windows and removed all merchandise, for a 
period of twenty-one days, just to see what would happen. 
Ye wanted to prove by practical experiment what his windows 
vere worth as a sales medium, with the idea of increasing his 
>udget in this direction as a means of obtaining a bigger 
urnover. 


At the end of twenty-one days, here is what happened: 


Candy sales dropped. :......:.....6....; 32% 
Soda business dropped .................14% 
Prescription business dropped........... 2% 


Soeecialties dropped... 5.200 4% 


Rubber goods dropped ........... .. . 22% 
Toilet goods dropped ........ ..........18% 
Stationery sales dropped .. iv. 10% 


The main lines that we:e commonly displayed. 


Gross sales dropped nearly $3,000 during this period, show- 
ing this amount of lozs. It took some courage for this 
retailer to be the goat, but the true value of his window 
display space was settled for all time and the show windows 
took on a new meaning to this merchant. After the experi- 
ment was completed and the display went back to normal, an 
enlarged budget for window display installations was provided 
and since then the gross sales for this store have reached 
around $7,500 a month. 

This man proved that his windows were the magnets 


that drew people into his store. 


The national advertisers are spending millions of 
dollars advertising their products in the national maga- 
zines and newspapers to make people buy goods. These 
national advertisers know that all their newspaper space, 
magazine space, billboards and circulars are incomplete 
because they are not at the point of saie. So today the 
national advertisers have found it necessary to hire the 
finest talent to prepare window settings to promote their 
goods. 


These window settings are sent to the dealer, some- 
times free of charge and sometimes at a small cost 
made to cover freight, or perhaps they will have a travel- 
ing displayman to install the display for the merchant. 
If the dealer shows in his window the merchandise his 
customers have seen advertised in the newspapers and 
national magazines, he is cashing in on all of this adver- 
tising. 

This goes to show you that the national advertiser 
knows that the window display, being at the point of 
sale, strengthens all his other forms of advertising. He 
knows that the window display refreshes the mind of 
the consumer, and is, after all, the magnet that finishes 
the sale. There is no doubt that it pays to cash in on 
all of this advertising. 

But I believe, before I would turn over such valuable 
space to anyone who asked for it, I would ask myself 
a few questions, and one of the questions would be, 
Do I want to be the sales agent for some national adver- 
tiser, or am I the purchasing agent for the passerby? 
Another question, Will this display make my store the 
favorite store of the passerby? Another question, 
Will this display bring volume, profit and build prestige 
for my store? 

What will we put into the window? What you put 
into the window is as important as how you put it in. 
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The first principle I would lay down is this—put fast- 
moving merchandise into the window. 

Most dealers want to fill their windows with mer- 
chandise they want to get rid of. They think that the 
window is a means to work off something that isn’t sell- 
ing. This is a great mistake. Such windows do not 
attract attention; they are not magnets that pull people 
into the store. 

Put into your window the things people are inter- 
ested in right now. Down at the Bon Marché, when 
we put in a men’s furnishing window, millinery win- 
dow, or any other kind of window, the first thing we do 
is to find out which are the best sellers. Then we dis- 
play what the people are buying. These are the kind 
of windows that are magnets that pull people into the 
store. Naturally, you canot expect a window that has 
uo interest to the public to sell merchandise. The more 
you show what the people want the more popular you 
will make your store. 

Study the windows of the department stores and 
chain stores, and you will find those that pull are displays 
of popular merchandise. If you ever have a thing to say 
about preparing a window, put in the things that are 
moving fastest, then throw a flood of light upon them, 
and you will find that fast-moving merchandise, well 
displayed, is a magnet that pulls people into your store. 
One day we had two millinery windows on Pine Street, 
one with hats for $16.50, the other with hats for $4.95. 
That day no $16.50 hats were sold, but the $4.95 win- 
dow sold nearly $2,000 worth of millinery. 


Putting fast-moving merchandise into the window 


is not the whole problem. There should be an idea. 
The display should be centered around some dominant 
idea, full of human interest, color and appeal to comfort, 
pride of possession, beauty, utility, fashion or thrift. 
That’s what puts force into the window that draws like 
a magnet. Ideas in windows are most important. A 
store in Los Angeles had a pencil display during the 
week of Lincoln’s birthday. In the center of the dis- 
play was a picture of Lincoln delivering his famous 
speech at Gettysburg, and on the side appeared the 
following: LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH 
WAS WRITTEN ON THE BACK OF AN EN- 
VELOPE IN PENCIL. IDEAS SHOULD BE 
PERSERVED FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 
CARRY ONE OR MORE PENCILS AND MAKE 
A .NOTE OF YOUR INSPIRATIONS AND 
OBSERVATIONS. 


This display sold seventeen gross of lead pencils in 
three weeks. It was a display of fast-moving merchan- 
dise, energized by good lighting and an idea. That’s 
why it was a magnet that drew people into the store. 

There are scores of ideas around which you can 
build displays with fast-moving merchandise. Shortly 
before Christmas a grocery store could make a display 
showing all the things needed for. a Christmas dinner. 
A druggist could display soap to match colored towels 
and colored bathrooms. A hardware store could show 
tools that are handy around the home. Variety stores 
could display needs for making Christmas gifts. A 
baker shop could have a bread display showing a loaf 
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of bread cut into, twenty-two slices and a sign reading, 
TWENTY-TWO SLICES FOR 10c. Windows like 
these are magnets that draw people into the store. 

It is most important that the merchant change his 
displays frequently. What would you think if the 
Saturday Evening Post had the same cover design this 
week, next week, and every week? The people would 
get tired of looking for it each week. They would feel 
that they had seen that copy before. Well, it is the 
same with your window displays. You must change 
them often to keep them interesting. 

Another very important and very much neglected 
principle of display is the lighting of the display. With 
all your best sellers in the window, with your interest- 


ing arrangements, colors and clever ideas, and your fre+' 
g ’ y 


quent changes, all of this will not attract people and pull 
them into your store unless the displays are well lighted. 


I am not talking about trick lighting; I mean good 
white light on your merchandise and not in the eyes of 
four customers. Good lighting sells merchandise ; spot 
lighting merchandise sells more merchandise. In the 
Bon Marché, two weeks ago, we put in sixty-six spot 
lights in the different departments. These lights were 
focused on the best sellers in each department. The 
results were surprising. Our men’s furnishing buyer, 
Mr. Gagen, told me that the spotlights even helped sell 
slow-moving merchandise; for example, navy blue 
sweaters at $10.00 hardly ever sold before until they 
were placed under the spotlight. We have spotlights 
on the shirt counter, bringing out al the beautiful colors 
in the material. The sales people tell me that when they 
bring a shirt over under this light the customer generally 
buys. The same thing has happened in the tie section. 


Our lingerie buyer has four spotlights turned on the 
best sellers in her department. She called me up to 
come and just watch how the shoppers were always 
drawn over to the well-lighted tables. The next day 
one of these lamps burned out. She had trouble finding 
me, and the boys in our department were too busy to 
replace it at once, so she made quite a fuss about it until 
the spotlight was put into working order again. 

In our jewelry department we spotlighted crystal 
beads. The sales girls told me this was one of the finest 
selling aids they had ever had. In our glassware de- 
partment we had a table spotlighted. Mr. McCullough, 
the assistant buyer, told me the results were noticed at 
once, the spotlight bringing out all the beautiful colors 
in glassware, always resulting in sales. 

Ben Shields, manager of the boys’ clothing depart- 
ment of Lindquist-Lilly, told me that he had just the 
other day put a spotlight over a display of leather coats 
for boys, and that the same day he put the spotlight on 
this display he sold seven of these leather coats. 

It is possible for a retailer to make his window dis- 
plays so interesting by tying in with local interests, 
seasons, holidays, fashions, and throwing a flood of 
good light upon fast-moving merchandise, that his store 
becomes like a mighty magnet. 

I have pointed out that, first of all, effective windows 
must display fast-moving merchandise; second, that 
these displays can be made more effective when built 
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around some dominant idea; third, displays must be 
changed frequently; fourth, the display must be well 
lighted. Signs and price tickets are important points 
which should aiso be considered for every window. 

Few people have any idea of the pulling power of 
well-lighted window displays. Henry Stohlton, display 
manager of Friedlander’s, jewelers, told me that 90 per 
cent of the sales made in their store are traced to their 
show windows. He says that people many times have 
come in and asked for merchandise that had been dis- 
played weeks before. 

At the Bon Marché we had a display of men’s 50c 
woolen hose that sold $450.00 worth ina day. We also 
had a display of dollar shirts that sold $1,200 in a day. 

Few people realize the huge circulation that passes 
their show windows. ‘Take, as an illustration, our own 
store, the Bon Marché. We have thirty-eight show 
windows extending around four city blocks. Reliable 
counts show that 80,000 people pass around these win- 
dows between 8 A. M. and 11 Pp. M.; that’s 2,400,000 a 
month. Is it any wonder that well-lighted windows, 
filled with fast-moving, fashionable merchandise, dis- 
played around a dominant idea, are magnets that pull 
people into the store?—-From an address to the mer- 
chandising classes at the University of Washington. 








KAYNEE CO. SPONSORS DISPLAY CONTEST 

Announcement of a nation-wide display contest has just 
been made by the Kaynee Co., makers of boys’ wear, Cleve- 
land. The contest will open March 9 and close April 5. Ther: 
will be two first prizes of $100 each, two second prizes of $50 
each, and ten honorable mention prizes of $10 each. These 
prizes will be given in two classes. Class A includes cities 
above 50,000 population; Class B, all cities of 50,000 or less. 
The Kaynee Co. believes that on this basis every store has a 
fair opportunity to win a prize. The judges for the contest 
will be Joseph O’Brien, display manager, Halle Bros., Cleve- 
land; J. Duncan Williams, Williams Displays, Chicago, and 
Samuel Marshall Ashman, art d'rector, H.n.i Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., Chicago. The contest is built around two adver- 
tising pieces that have for their caption, LET THEM GROW 
UP IN KAYNEE. One of them is a window display piece 
measuring twenty-‘hree and cn2-half izckes ly sevcnty n_he , 
and shows the picture of four boys wearing Kaynee garments. 
The novel part of this display is the fact that the display figures 
are die-cut from the waist up, and one boy is depicted in four 
different ages, from three years to seventeen years. The second 
piece is a direct mail advertising insert similar to the window 
display piece. 





OBITUARY 


John Benham was vice-president of the International 
Register Co. from 1903 until he died on January 12 at the age 
of 84 years. He grew up in Canandaigua, N. Y., married 
Miss Adeline Richardson in 1869 in Bloomington, IIl., and 
moved to Chicago, where he began his business career as a 
member of the firm of Smith, Benham & Aiken. Later for 
‘any years he was with C. H. Fargo & Co., a wholesale shoe 
concern. From 1896 to 1903 he was vice-president and gen- 
ral manager of the Consumers Co., manufacturers of ice. 
\fter the sale of that company he became vice-president of 
.e International Register Co., taking charge of the sales of 
‘ie International Cutawl when that mach’ne was put on the 
tarket. On January 11 he had been a member of the Union 

cague Club of Chicago for fifty years. 





“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
11 the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
(ROTH. 
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SPRING FABRICS 


FOR THE SMART DISPLAY 


Cloths for flooring, background, panels and 
unusually beautiful advance Spring effects. 
TINSELS — PLUSHES — LEATHERETTES 
— NOVELTY CLOTHS — DAMASKS — 
BROCADES — AIRBRUSH PRINTS, ETC. 


Write for samples of our new complete assortment of 
1931 FABRICS 


Minacre JABRIcsS [o. 


————— —— 








— ‘*NCCRPORATED 


113 West 48th St. - - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
192 No. Clark St. - - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 

. W. Duncanson & Associates—Western Representatives 
3034 "Arcade Building - - . - SEAT 

















SPANJER BROS. 
MODERNISTIE 


Display Letters 
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ALL STYLES—ANY QUANTITY 


Write for Prices and Other Information 


Newark, N, J. Chicago, IIl. 











REALLY 
NEW 
EFFECTS 


For the 


CREPE 
PAPER 
DISPLAY 


DISPLAY | PLEATINGS 





=a |FRINGES 
VALANCES 


Interiors) 











A bewildering assortment of novel color 
combinations and designs. Made especially 
for window trim. Allows for unusual effects, 
encourages originality. Economical, too. 


If You Haven’t Seen Them Yet 
You’re Missing Something! 


We gladly send samples to displaymen. 
Write for yours today. 


Paper Novelty Corporation 


(Window Display Division) 


720-28 South 11th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Boston Convention News 


Committees Appointed---Exhibit Plans Mailed--Strong Promotion Planned 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


Secretary, International Assoctation of Display Men, Chicago, Ill. 


ITH the completion of committee appointments pans 

are being rushed ahead with the purpose of mak- 

ing the thirty-fourth annual convention of the I. 

A. D. M. one of the most resultful in history. 

Complete facilities of the Bradford Hotel, Boston, have been 

pledged to the association and all eastern groups of display- 
men are evidencing active enthusiasm and cooperation. 

Exposition booth layouts and price schedules were mailed 
to all prospective exhibitors by the secretary of the I. A. D. 
M. on February 14. Many advance requests for booth reserva- 
tions are now on file, but in accordance with the adopted 
association policy no assignments will be made until the 
morning of February 16. All assignments will be made in 
the order reservations are received. 

Two floors of the Bradford Hotel have been set aside for 
exposition purposes, the mezzanine and the grand ball room, 
the latter including a spacious balcony in which booths will 
be set up. Additional ballrooms and convention halls will 
be utilized by the various departmental clinics. 

President Emile Schmidt has appointed the following di- 
rectors and convention chairmen, who will supervise the 
duties and functioning of the various convention departments : 

Convention director, Winthrop B. Frye, William Filene’s 
Sons, Boston; assistant convention director, David Kressfield, 
Fiene Co., Boston; director of clinic departmentals, J. Duncan 
Williams, Chicago; director of Senior Executive Conference, 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo; chairman 
of reception, David A. Morey, president, Boston Display 
Men’s Club and Morey Decorative Studios, Boston, (Mr. 
Morey will be assisted by the entire membership of the Bos- 
ton club); director of manufacturers’ exposition, James W. 
Foley, I. A. D. M. secretary, Chicago; general publicity chair- 
man, Nathan Silverblatt, secretary, DISPLAY WORLD, 
Cincinnati; chairman local publicity, Jack Harvey, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., Boston; chairman banquet and 
entertainment, E. D. Mizer, Show Window Equipment Co., 
and secretary of the Boston Display Men’s Club; chairman 
of reservations, Morris Ginns, Boston. 

Mr. Harvey will have associated with him in his publicity 
activities John Waite, James W. Brine Co., Boston, and E. D. 
Mizer. 

Regular association committee and departmental appoint- 
ments have been announced as follows by President Emile 
Schmidt : 

Membership Committee—William Scharninghausen, The 
Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash.; Frank Fiala, Thompson-Belden 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Victor W. Sebastian, DISPLAY WORLD, 
New York; David A. Morey, Morey Decorative Studios, Bos- 
ton; E. E. O’Donnell, Sisson Brothers, Welden, Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 

Club Promotion Committee consists of three vice-pre3i- 
dents in accordance with the constitution of our association: 
L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
A. Frederiksen, Kline’s, Kansas City, Mo.; Carl V. Haecker, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

Publicity Committee—Nathan Silverblatt, DISPLAY 
WORLD, Cincinnati; Edward H. Fox, Merchants’ Record 
and Show Window, Chicago; Keith Paxton, Fairchild Pub- 
lications, Chicago-New York; William Nelson Taft, The 
Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Claude J. Potter, Dry 
Goods Economist, New York; Jack Harvey, Edison Electric 
and Illuminating Co., Boston, Mass. 

Departmental Chairmen—Department stores, Howard Lit- 
tell, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.; men’s clothing, 
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Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; shoe 
stores, F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Co., Detroit, Mich.; dis- 
play services, Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, Chicago; 
public utilities, R. M. Martin, Consolidated Gas and Light 
Co., New York. 


During the next few weeks members of the I. A. D. M. in 
good standing will receive a handsome diploma of member- 
ship, indicating affiliation with this association. At a recent 
meeting in Chicago, President Emile Schmidt and members 
of the executive committee approved the diploma plan, and 
hereafter, the diploma will be awarded to each new member 
and to every old member upon the payment of his current 
dues. Diploma plates are now being made and the finished 
certificate will be of extreme beauty and comprise a most 
practical manifestation of I. A. D. M. affiliation. The origi- 
nal idea comes to us through Clement Kieffer, Jr., senior 
group chairman. 


Jack Chord, prominent member of the New York Metro- 
politan Display Men’s Club, and for several years director 
of the display department of J. C. Penney & Co. stores, has 
resigned that position. Mr. Chord will avail himself of a 
well deserved vacation before again assuming display duties. 
Jack writes that he will be on hand at Boston, June 15-18, the 
occasion of the thirty-fourth annual convention and exposi- 
tion of the I. A. D. M. 


Word from the Chicago Display Men’s Club advises that 
a big meeting will be held on the night of February 16. 
President Haecker has already pledged the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Chicago club to the I. A. D. M., and national 
President Emile Schmidt. It is expected that a special con- 
vention committee will be appointed at the meeting of the 
sixteenth and that it will inaugurate a big campaign destined 
to send fifty Chicago displaymen to the Boston convention 
in June. 


A letter from Charles W. Morton, display manager for 
Weinstock-Lubin, Sacramento, Calif., and the second presi- 
dent of the I. A. D. M., advises that he plans to attend the 
Boston convention and will appear on the program to be 
conducted by the senior executive group. 


Nathan Silverblatt, convention publicity chairman, is now 
preparing material for early distribution that will reach every 
displayman in the United States and Canada. Mr. Silver- 
blatt is well equipped to direct the important department of 
publicity and he will be ably assisted by a number of the 
best publicity men in the publication and display field. 


Plans for the photo display contest have been completed, 
and it is hoped that I. A. D. M. members will take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded through this, the great- 
est display contest in the world. Not only do the winners 
benefit in the winning of beautiful medal and cup awards, 
together with the championship points accumulation, but they 
further benefit through the national publicity granted win- 
ning displays. Entries may be submitted at once and will 
be received and entered according to the conditions of the 
contest up to the date of June 12, 1931. Entries should be 
directed to the I. A. D. M. Contest Clerk, in care of the 
Boston Display Men’s Club, 107 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. All I. A. D. M. members in good standing are eligible 
in this competition. ve. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


MECCA 


OF THE 


The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





Learn Display Merchandising 
(Scientific “Window Trimming”’’) 

Day and Evening Classes, Men and Women 
Only display merchandising school in America 
Correspondence Display Courses 
MacLEOD INSTITUTE 


Scientific Display School 
246 Eighth Avenue, West 23rd St. 


MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 








J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 





MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 
THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 
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MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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Displays at the Alms & Doepke Co., Cincinnati, by Harry Schoenlaud. 
Children’s zipper suits. Center: Southern resort fashions. Bottom: Men’s 
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1931Trends 


Style and Simplicity Have 
First Place in Today's 
Windows 


3y H. SCHOENLAUB 


Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati 


HE display windows 
throughout the coun- 
try have been under 
an influence of mod- 

ernistic and new ideas, being 
incorporated in backgrounds. 
With the sudden lull of busi- 
ness, this has changed and the 
more simple and neat, yet by 
far more compelling, displays 
are taking their place again. 


In his search for the “It” of 
window display, the display- 
man, I believe, has found the 
cycle of displaying merchan- 
dise to be again less compli- 
cated but neater. The public 
no more cares for the window 
full of “doo-dads” and crowded 
with this and that. After all, 
it’s the merchandise that you’re 
selling, and it must be easy to 
look at and be so displayed 
that no other item in the win- 
dow takes the center of attrac- 
tion. Ever so often, for the 
sake of the public’s opinion, a 
new and novel display of some 
kind should be installed so as 
to keep enthusiasm inspired. 


We recently had a little 
warm weather and. a _ colder 
wave was predicted. To have 
the right effect, we installed 
the snow scene window, which 
is shown herewith, featuring 
boys’ Angora zipper suits, with 
the igloo and snow fort, the 
largest items in this window, 
and the two figures dressed in 
zipper suits. I believe this 
display attracted more atten- 
tion and sold more merchan- 
dise than any we have ever 
had before. The weather 
grew colder and the window 
continued to sell the suits. 
This display was installed at 
such small expense that we 
were surprised at its results. 
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In another photo we show a southern wear window, 
using futuristic pieces and natural palms. In the front 
of the window on the sign boards we had written in 
script, SOUTHERN RESORT FASHIONS FOR 
THOSE WHO ENJOY TWO SUMMERS. On the 
other one was SOUTHWARD GO IN SULPHUR 
YELLOW. This white and black lettering was very 
effective, as it could be seen very clearly at a distance. 

I believe the Alms & Doepke Co. has one of the 
longest stretches of windows in any part of the middle 
west, consisting of twenty large windows all in a row 
facing the Central Parkway Boulevard. At any special 
sale we are having, all the windows are trimmed with 
merchandise of one kind, and we have enjoyed marvel- 
ous returns from these displays. 

In another photograph we show one window of 
men’s shirts. They are highly colored and of a various 
number of colors, and we have shown this by setting 
a stack of colors on both sides, using a dark burgundy 
robe on the figure, and a mahogany chest of drawers. 
One cannot really see the effect and see the coloring in 
a reproduction as it really is. 

Our windows are changed twice weekly, which 
gives the merchandise shown practically three to four 
days’ display. A tabulation is kept of the merchandise 
sold on the strength of the display, so we can have an 
accurate record of the amount of business done on the 
item displayed. 

At no time should a display be installed without a 
complete plan formed of the display. An idea must be 
formed completely in every detail to make a successful 
display. Very often one can get ideas and suggestions 
from a source never dreamed of by taking every sug- 
gestion given to him into consideration. 

The display business has come to be looked upon as 
profession, so let us all uphold the profession as it 
should be and will be only through perfect harmony 
and cooperation. 


SIMPLICITY WINS IN BECK SHOE DISPLAYS 

A. S. Beck Shoe Stores have come surprisingly to the 
front in the estimation of display critics everywhere. Display 
Director Rouleau, who is in charge of their compl-te display 
work, has introduced a simplicity that combined with the 
modern equipment of fixtures, built up backgrounds, and a 
superb choice of fabrics, brings out the A. S. Beck $5.00 shoe 
with a prestige and prominence that is difficult to attain. It 
is in a sense a compliment to the article previously published 
in DISPLAY WORLD concerning the “Intoxication” of 
colors in the average Christmas windows, to note: That Mr. 
Rouleau used white and silver backgrounds with just touches 
of the season’s colozs. It will be interesting to disp'aymen 
to watch their future windows, as there is undeniably a com- 
plete grasp of modern display requirements. 





NELSON HEADS NEW MANNEQUIN AGENCY 

A. C. Nelson, formerly general sales manager for the 
American distributors of Siégel mannequins, is now head of 
Plastic Display Corporation, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This company will represent the full line of Ermanns- 
‘lorfer/Werkstatten, Berlin, Germany, creators of a compre- 
hensive line of mannequins including expressive models of 
women, men and children. 





“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
in the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
GROTH. 
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DISPLAY TO SELL 
Use good fixtures 
and be certain of 
profitable results. 





No. 4296 Cutout Head 
For bead and earing © 
display, wood-ebony | 
black finish, silver 
outlining, $7.75. 





No. 4051 TABLE 
Ebony black finish---chrome nickel 


For Fixture Information Write bs SUES TRE ON 


HUGH LYONS & CO. 


NEW YORK, 485 FIFTH AVE. 
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National Shoe Retailers’ Convention and Auto Show Celebrated in 


“DETROIT ‘DISPLAY 


Sales Events Given Prominence in Both Large and Small Stores 


By F. E. WHITELAM 


‘WO outstanding national features early in the month 
gave Detroit displaymen new impetus and inspira- 
tion for feature displays a welcome change from 
the customary January sales. The National Shoe 

Retailers’ convention brought to Detroit some 10,000 people 
for four days. Many special trims were placed for this event 
in our department stores as well as specialty shops. At 
Crowley-Milner’s a special background was placed to attract 
the window shopper to the three groups of smart footwear 
for shopping, afternoon and evening wear. Centered in the 
back was a painted pamel, a single shoe held aloft by a dainty 
hand, this airbrushed in shades of blue with the balance of 
back covered flat with a neutral shade of felt. Two small 
lamps in small niches and a large black vase added a note of 
dignity to this well balanced setting. 

Kern’s, Russek’s, Hudson’s and Fyfe’s had special displays 
of interest to the visiting shoe men. At Fyfe’s, special high- 
grade merchandise was shown in four windows on the front, 
in settings suitable for the showing of southern, evening, 
afternoon and daytime footwear. A welcome window with 
large framed poster was made interesting with the addition 
of wedding shoes bought at Fyfe’s in 1870. Another window 
was an attraction with a valuable collection of antique sandals 


valued at many thousands of dollars. This collection loaned 
by a New York manufacturer, was featured in an entire page 
write-up in our local paper, using many illustrations of the 
sandals. 

A yearly attraction of prime importance is the Auto Show, 
second only to the New York show, which preceded it by one 
week. This again inspired many windows, the number too 
numerous to detail. At the People’s Outfitting’ Co. was noted 
a clever contrast by the way of the good old “hoss shay” (in 
motion, I mean the horse) mechanical, beside the smartest, 
most colorful Ford. This made a display of attractiveness as 
well as most timely. The usual show posters were used here 
and there throughout this display. 

At Hudson’s, a duplicate poster of very large proportions 
was shown in a typical outdoor atmosphere—no merchandise, 
no frills, only a real attractive promotional display. The 
usual number of windows had all kinds of auto accessories, 
tires, etc., linking up with the Auto Show poster. 

A beautiful pageant of footwear was staged in a perfect 
setting for the retail shoe convention. The curtain rose on a 
gorgeous setting, with a run-way extending down the center 
of the vast auditorium, then around the orchestra circle, so 
that the spectators, some 5,000 at each show, had a perfect 


Displays of the month from Detroit. Upper left: Don Ferguson’s Manhattan Shirt window for S. L. Bird 

& Sons. Upper right: Lingerie at reduced prices as seen in a window at the J. L. Hudson Co. Lower left: 

Display by Clem Whateley advertising permanent waves for the beauty salon of Crowley-Milner Co. Lower 
right: Unique treatment of pigskin gloves in a window at Hudson’s. 
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view of the footwear and gowns. A soloist, rising and tower- 
ing to a great height, dressed like an old-fashioned hoop- 
skirted Dresden doll, opened the parade of 100 models. The 
full ruffled skirt parted, and through this opening the models 
came forth in review, a very unique departure from the old 
style stage presentation. The second section of the style 
show had a different but clever setting. From an elevated 
high spot back stage a very large shoe was seen, and from this 
the models emerged from various openings, while the soloist 
sang of the old woman who lived in a shoe. This presentation 
using a hundred models, together with many vaudeville acts 
was the high spot of the convention and was witnessed by 
some 20,000 people. 

During Hudson’s January sales, a pair of windows of 
unique design and display possibilities were utilized at various 
times for such merchandise as hosiery, underwear, infants’ 
wear and corsets. These windows were the new window- 
within-a-window type, designed in convex and concave semi- 
circles with plate glass shelves for displaying dainty, inti- 
mate apparel. The general color scheme of light grey with 
silver high lighting proved a most effective color scheme for 
the merchandise on display. The words, JANUARY SALES, 
showing on the background were very thin silver metal and 
added a note of daintiness. 

Whether Clem Whateley, of Crowley-Milner Co, was in- 
spired to such display heights (as illustrated here) in his 
display for their beauty salon through the showing of Marie 
Dressler’s new picture, “Reducing,” the writer cannot say, 
but nevertheless, it was a real sales appealing wincow with 
most satisfactory results for this popular department. The 
picture gives the details in perfect array, adding this, the 
color scheme was carried out in black and silver, marble 
columns and busts showing the new coiffures. The price card 
of sizeable proportions told the price of permanents reduced 
to $7.85, also 25 per cent reduction on other beauty needs. 

Many sales loomed on the early January horizon including 
both the large stores and small shops. At Kern’s, consider- 
able sale dignity was utilized with a simple scroll some ten 
feet in length and two feet wide, white lettered KERN JAN- 
UARY SALE on light blue center graduating off to ends in 
deeper and deeper blues. This scheme linked all their win- 
dows in this one central sale idea, giving them opportunity 
to trim in the normal manner, as this was hung high in the 
background. Interspersed with this sale at various times 
were noted southern displays with all the southern atmos- 
phere, palms, grass, etc., necessary to convince the would-be 
buyer. 

At the J. L. Hudson Co. the January sale was presented 
with the usual dignity with a seven-panel screen covered in 
spring green felt; in the center section a large circle on 
which white cut-out letters told of this sale event. Many 
windows around the block presented this sale scheme, fea- 
turing various merchandise from time to time throughout the 
month, each time showing to excellent taste against this 
colorful background. 

At Crowley-Milners many windows featured the January 
sale with a large center painted panel of light color, with 
JANUARY SALE painted in blue, running down the left 
side and across bottom. This was accentuated with light 
blue modern pattern airbrushed for slight fill in upper corner. 
This panel was filled in on each side with plain light mauve 
felt, an ideal neutral setting for the many merchandise lines 
shown at sale prices. 

The great national sale event, that of the Manhattan shirt, 
took Detroit windows by storm the middle of the month. 
Many notable sale schemes were noted, including Clayton’s, 
Foulevard Shops, S. L. Bird and others. At Bird’s, under the 
direction of Don Ferguson, a dignified sale wincow im keep- 
ing with the high quality merchandise, was shown. This 
window (here illustrated) had a central unit of curved glass 
painted on the back with glossy black lacquer. This produced 
@ very shiny surface on which were placed the sale words, 
MANHATTAN SHIRT SALE; letters made of white felt. 
‘his sign was spotlighted, making it s‘and out in compelling 
Contrast against this background. The card showed the 
oiginal as well as sale prices of quite a variety of shirts. 
Tie shirts were simply arranged, making small groups of 
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many prices, each marked distinctly, placing the sale price 
foremost. 

Pigskin gloves in themselves do not give the displayman 
much to thrill over, but when you have price appeal and 
quality, then the interest changes to deep thought. This 
must have happened at Hudson’s, for here we have illustra‘ed 
a wonderful, clever display of the pigskins, showing thought, 
and then action which made a display that brought great 
results in the old cash register. Thin silver lett:rs on a 
light green background, PIGSKIN GLOVES, was the focal 
point, linked with the likeness of-““Mr. Pigskin” himself. 

Winter sportswear for northern resorts and also apparel 
for recreation in southern resorts shared attention in De- 
troit’s metropolitan section through clever window displays. 
In spite of this extreme contrast, a display theme at Hudson’s 
linked the two displays in perfect harmony. The large back- 
grounds of these companion windows, shown simultaneously, 
were cleverly painted scenes on black velvet, made attractive 
by the use of illuminated paints in high colors. For the 
southern sportswear display besides the clever painted back- 
ground, three figures were used; a young man and woman 
in chic golf attire sat at a table enjoying a light cooling 
drink in the seemingly warm atmosphere of summer, made 
real by the use of many palms and southern smilax. The 
card told the pert story, GOING SOUTH WHERE THE 
BLUE SKY SMILES AND THE BREAKERS FOAM. 

The winter theme impressed with its cold snowy scene 
and figures presenting the smartest skating and skiing togs. 
One was particularly impressed with the naturalness of the 
snow covered evergreen trees and grass and snow ladened 
hillside. The needed accessories of skis, skates and a tobog- 
gan ready for action gave true meaning to the card, reading, 
NORTH! WITH THE GLITTERING SNOW-CLAD 
HILLS AND A BRILLIANT SKY. 





WARNS DISPLAYMEN OF FAKE BULBS 


The following letter from Wood Selmore, Columbus, Ohio, 
correspondent for DISPLAY WORLD, tells of the activities 
of a swindler who has been operating in that city: 

“Did you know that there were firms who make fake 
electric light bulbs and sell them to displaymen and gullible 
people like myself? 

“Well, in comes a fellow with light bulbs who says: ‘Here 
yare, hand-made filaments guaranteed for one thousand 
hours. You get about 150 watts of light but you only consume 
100 watts. I bought enough for two windows. The effect was 
wonderful and I bought more for all windows. All of the 
bulbs were stamped apparently in the usual way—100 WATTS. 
I saw 100 WATTS on one I held in my hand, got on the 
elevator, and when I reached the window I found the 100 
WATTS had disappeared from the bulb. I got curious and 
investigated. The 100 WATTS was merely printed on ap- 
parently with a rubber stamp and water color. So I pulled 
my checker cap down over my wrinkled brow and with a 
sleight-of-hand movement, I brought forth my trusty magnify- 
ing glass and looked up the telephone number of the Colum- 
bus Railway and Light Co., and they took a sample light and 
tested it. This lamp tested 155 watts. They became inter- 
ested and took ten lamps, tested each one, and found that 
they rated 140 watts to 165 watts. I took the matter up with 
my boss who stopped payment of the bill and the matter was 
reported to the Better Business Commission. 





PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION JULY 6-7-8-9 

The 1931 convention of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Display Men, will be held in Los Angeles, July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
Los Angeles displaymen are uniting to make the convention 
“the biggest and best in history.” L. J. Porchia, display. man- 
ager, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, has been appointed chairman 
of the publicity committee. Fred J. Portmann, display man- 
ager, Turrell Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash., is the. president of 
the association. 








“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
in the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
GROTH. 
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ARTHUR Howarp WILLIAMS 


ERSATILITY has played an important part 
in the success of Arthur Howard Williams, 
26-year-old display manager for McAlpin’s, 
Cincinnati. Williams is not only an accom- 

plished displayman, but a law student and writer. 
He holds an L.L.B. degree from the Cincinnati Y. M. 
C. A. Law School and was the winner of the first pr-ze 
in an essay contest sponsored by the Iota Lamhda Pi 
legal fraternity. He has taken courses in retail store 
management and advertising at the University of 
Cincinnati, and at the present time is compiling ma- 
terial for a book on window display and decoration. 
He was formerly president of the Cincinnati Display 
Men’s Club. 

Williams entered display at the age of 16 at The 
Fair Store, Cincinnati, where he worked under James 
Donahue. He has had general experience in depart- 
ment store work, creates attractive windows, writes 
excellent show cards, and knows advertising and mer- 
chandising. He has been with McAlp‘n’s for the last 


One of a series of recent displays at Mc Alpin’s, Cincinnati, by 
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‘Who Ghey Are 


and 


What Whey Say 


A Monthly Sketch of An Outstanding 
Figure in the Display Profession 


No. 7VO—ARTHUR HOWARD WILLIAMS 
Display Manager, McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, O. 
d 


eight years. He is married and the proud father of 
a baby girl. 

The following art:cle, written by Mr. W llians, 
discusses modern art and the value of detail in window 
display : 


bee history of displaying merchandise is as old as the 

history of civilization. The attraction of things well dis- 
played has lured sovereign ambition for grandeur to greater 
accomplishments. The ancient world was fascinated by the 
display of royal purple. The marts of ancient cities were 
strewn with various arrangements of bea:tiful laces, rugs, 
cloaks and pottery. 

Today the modern show window has adopted new methods 
and new arts in the use of profesional d’splay. Yet ancient 
Egyptians and tribal Indians have suggested the straight 
lines and angles in the present trend of decorative art. Mod- 
ern show windows carry the imprecsions of the old nations 
of the world. 

One of the features of mcdern display is unit grouping or 
unit settings. Only windows with sufficient floor space lend 
themselves to such displays. The unit display centers color 
and balance, thereby realizisg the greatest attraction value 
of any other form of modern window grouping. Modernistic 
unit grouping theories have worked in various ways including 
merchandise shown in what-nots and shelvings. 


Williams. 
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| Make Hosiery Easy to Buy! 


Fairy Forms 


OISED on their toes, Fairy Forms display hosiery in a 

refreshingly new way. Their naturally graceful shape, 

rivaling that of the well-formed human foot and leg, attracts 
the eye and invites sales. 


Fairy Forms are made of shell-like, flesh-tinted Fairy- 
lite—easily cleaned with a damp cloth—and so strong that 
they will last for years. A weighted toe keeps the form 
upright. The foot is made to fit a standard 4B shoe so that, 
if you prefer, you may display shoes and hosiery together 
just as they are worn. Many dealers from coast to coast 
are using Fairy Forms in countless varieties of interesting 
displays. If your jobber cannot supply you, order direct, 
or write for the Fairy Form booklet illustrating our nine 





models for men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches: Unitep Last Co., Montreal, Que. 








Top illustration: Women’s Calfhi 


Northampton, England Paris, France Frankfort,Germany Melbourne, Australia 
a 
a pair. 
Below: Children’s Forms for 
“ims 


is suitable for displaying all types 
of women’s hosiery. Price $4.50 


socks. Ht.9¥%"”. Price $4 a pair. 





Solid window effects are selected by some stores as the 
best means of getting results. It may be said that the entire 
window must concentrate upon a very few harmonious colors 
and must contain merchandise of relative kinds. The vision 
line of the passerby is in the center of the window and the 
display must be built and balanced accordingly. The unit 
trims differ inasmuch as each unit is a solid effect in itself 
and the line of vision is the center of the unit. The solid 
window effect may be used in modern style as well as unit 
grouping. The display as a whole including the setting must 
focus to the line of vision of the passerby. 

It would be impossible for a person looking into your show 

window to see the proper set up unless you had balanced 
your display to meet a particular object. Modern art itself, 
consisting of the straight line and angle effects helps to carry 
out this object better than any other period or type of display. 
The entire result is impressionistic and it allows the looker 
to create in his or her own mind those things already sug- 
gested, just as in the present school of painting minute 
details are left to the imagination. 
Personally, I think the modern art display will last some 
time because it is being used in all up-to-date skyscrapers in 
every city. These structures are not to be changed in quite 
a few years. The display manager in selecting modern fix- 
tures can’t go wrong for some time to come. Like jazz 
music, modernistic art symbolizes the present day, but it is 
nore dignified and has a greater degree of permanency. 

Detail in window display dozs not necessarily mean lavish- 
nss, but in most instances, to the contrary, simplicity is 
most effective. To create a window which shall be irreproach- 
a'ly correct, every essential of display must be carried out 
to the minutest detail. This canny ability to complete in 
e.\ery phase is developed by habit. 

_ Habit in all things is created by action which by repeti- 
tn has become spontaneous. A person must start his or her 
di:play work anew by creating windows complete in detail. 
Tie first element which is basically essential in forming a 


perfect setup is cleanliness. 

Windows should be washed thoroughly, floors waxed, 
fixtures dusted and rugs or mats cleaned. Before anyone can 
gain a favorable impression of your work they mu:t be able 
to see it in a condition which makes this possible. Many 
unusually good displays have lost their full value by the 
neglect of these imperatively important factors. To build a 
window display you must build from the base. In building 
the trim we follow a first principle which applies to almost 
any manner of work today. In order to establish a record of 
fame in trimming windows it is well to bear this important 
fact of cleanliness in mind. 

Next in setting the stage for the public eye the proper 
stands must be used for the particular type of merchandise 
to be displayed. Some mannekins like some people can dis- 
play sportswear better than others, while others will be més: 
attractive for displays of evening or party frocks. Those 
which are best adapted should be used. Backgrounds should 
be moulded to suit the merchandise, never ovcr-hadowing it. 
We cannot lose sight of the purpose of windows, namely, to 
sell goods. 

Balancing windows is akin to painting pictures. The artist 
has his canvas before him upon which a certain number of 
things are to be included. The decorator has his window frame 
in which he is to include articles of varied natures and sizes. 
To produce the best results the art of balancing must be 
detailed perfectly. The brief space over which we may write 
could not by words express the principles of balance in any 
degree of certainty. It is one of those things which is the 
result of habit or practice. 

Details in color have been produced very well on scien- 
tifically developed charts. These charts may serve as guides 
for carrying out some degrees of combinations, but much 
depends upon the talent and the ability of the displayman. A 
color artist can perceive and combine colors which the un- 
skilled would never think of. The secret in color windows is 

(Continued on page 53) 
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KELVINATOR 
DISPLAYS: PAY 


By GEO. R. CULLEN 
Kelvinator Sales Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


HE Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, manufacturing 
electric refrigerators and equipment for com- 
mercial installations, is a strong believer in 
displays as a means of bringing its products 

to the attention of the buying public. For years this 
company has stressed to its distributor-dealer organiza- 
tion the value of window and floor displays to give its 

_ refrigerators, refrigerating machinery, water coolers, 
etc., an environment of beauty and the silent suggestion 
of their quality. 

The result of this advocacy of displays by the home 
office has been a constantly growing tendency on the 
part of its selling organization in every part of the 
United States and throughout the world to strive earn- 
estly to present Kelvinator products in a distinguished 
setting. 

For several years Kelvinator has offered its dis- 
tributors and dealers the benefit of a display service 


The Kelvinator displays above have been great sales 

stimulators. Top: Standard “Yukon” display bringing 

out the four selling features of this type of refrigerator. 

Center: The message of proper temperatures is put 
over in this window. 
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consisting of designs for monthly window displays and 
cards and other materials to make them effective as a 
selling medium. ‘These materials being produced on 
a wholesale basis, their cost has been reduced to a point 
that made the monthly service easily available to the 
majority. The result has been that Kelvinator displays 
have been invariably attractive, effective, and a strong 
link in the selling. 

Many Kelvinator distributors and dealers maintain 
their own display experts, who plan window and floor 
displays that attain the heights in artistry and beauty. 
Many of the large electric utility companies are dis- 
tributors of Kelvinator products, and these high-pow- 
ered merchandisers have their own displaymen. Some 
of their window trims have been very magnificent. 

A display made by the Washington St. office of the 
New York State Electric and Gas Corp., a division of 
the Associated Gas and Electric System, won third prize 
at the Eastern District Displaymen’s convention held in 
New York in June, 1930. It was the handiwork of 
Edward E. O’Donnell, display artist for the Bingham- 
ton office of the above-named company. Kelvinator 
displays frequently win merited local attention for their 
beauty and effectiveness. 

The sales promotion department of the Kelvinator 
Corporation has inaugurated a campaign to continue 
the interest of its selling organization in displays 
throughout 1931. Pursuant to this end, a twenty-four- 
page booklet in two colors has been distributed, the title 
of which is “Kelvinator Displays for Fairs, Windows, 
Show Rooms, Conventions.” The book is profusely 
illustrated with displays which have stood out during 
1930, and its text discusses displays and instructs in 
their making. 

Thus it will be seen that the Kelvinator Corp. not 
only takes the display question seriously, but goes a long 
ways to impress its selling organization with its impor- 
tance, and cooperates heartily with it to the end that 
effective display designs and material are available at 
minimum investment. The issuance of the above-men- 
tioned book on displays is concrete evidence of an inter- 
est in the display quest on which is not surpassed by 
any other large manufacturing concern in the country. 

The Kelvinator exhibit at the Cleveland Dairy In- 
dustries Exposition in the big Auditorium at Cleveland, 
October 20 to 25, in charge of E. R. Kelley, manager 
of the Ice Cream Cabinet Division, attracted the favor- 
able comment of many of the thousands who stopped at 
the booth to examine the products shown. These con- 
sisted of the full line of Kelvinator ice cream cabinets 
and Models D-8, S-7 and Yukon 5 of the domestic 
refrigerator line. 

The Kelvinator display occupied a space seventy: 
five feet long, and a very artistic setting was given the 
products exhibited. The back drape was of silver cloth, 
with the word “Kelvinator” in large cut-out letters. 
Many floral pieces, table and floor lamps were placed to 
advantage. The exhibit was flood and spot lighted to 
produce a very effective picture. The exhibit was se: 
up by Ray M. Martin, of the Kelvinator service depart- 
ment, who, for some time, has had charge of Kelvinator 
booth displays. 
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—for decorating your windows and store 
interior are essential because beautiful 
decorations contribute definitely to sales. 
Use flowers in your decorations this Spring 
and add to the store's prestige and earning 
power. 


y SCHACK'S NEW 
SPRING BOOK OF DECORATIVES 


—will help YOU put that extra buying urge in your Spring 
and Summer displays. 
trates a new and original line of decorations that are really 
different. Ideas that will add to the store’s prestige and sales 
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This new Book of Decoratives illus- 


power. You need this book. Send for it today—Just ask for 
Spring Book D, no cost, no obligation. 
Be sure and visit our new Studio when you are in 


Chicago. 


Easy walking distance from all hotels. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


i ffi 
519-327 W. Van Buren St CHICAGO 319 W. Van J 


Eth Floor, 319 W. Van Buren St. 











Correct Display Fabrics For 
SPRING and Early Summer 


Mendelsohn Textiles properly en- 
hanced with merchandise are real 
business builders. 












This Spring and Summer as never 
before will call for windows that 
attract and hold the passerby. 
For a Convincing Set of Fabric 
Samples 


pci fe. Write Now 


= =7 H, D. MENDELSOHN co. EN 
2 WEST 441u ST,NYC., EE 








cS Millinery 
HAT RESTS 
; — Extra Special — 


$1.20 5: 


$1.00 Per Doz. 
in Lots Over 100 


No. 8 Wire—Baked Black Enamel—Rust-Proof Finish 
You can drive it in like a nail.—Order at Once! 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 
FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











































ONLI-WA... FIRST AGAIN! 
Yew NECKWEAR DISPLAY! 





Neckwear Mannequ'ns that look 
“real”... and designed to bring you 
a “real” Neckwear business. Be a 
leader in your city, get them FIRST Reg. U. S. 
and watch the crowds stop to look Pat. Off. 
and to buy! Send for 
latest 
ORDER TODAY! meGerne 
catalog 














Neckwear Mannequins— 
F136—F 133—F14—F122—_F 135. Complete set $8.50. $4 -75 
Base exti:a. 24” high, 75c. Will fit any standard. Each 


TEQML-WA FIXTURE CO. 


Originators of Selling Ideas 








Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 
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‘(ohe SHandicap 


“Just Watch that Pony, ‘Display’—He’s a Thoroughbred” 


3y AUDREY BARBARA CROWDER 


HEY’RE off !—these ponies of advertising— 
along the race track of 1931. The purse is 
bigger and better sales. But who can tell the 
winner? See that little fellow out there? 

They’ve named him Display. Funny thing about him— 
he’s the oldest of them all—no one even remembers his 
real age; but speedy? Look! He’s caught up with that 
big fellow King Newspaper—he’s a neck ahead of the 
sleek, well-groomed mare, The Magazine. And now— 
they’re taking the second lap. Looks like Display or 
King Newspaper will win. What a pair they make! 
Poster Ad and Radio Medium are close at their heels, 
but they know their pace—these ponies on the track of 
Bigger and Quicker Sales. 

And dou you know your pace, Mr. Manufacturer ? 
Your advertising has to run the track of 1931, too. 
Are you going to handicap that little fellow Display and 
lose the purse? Not much! Not if you’re wise—not 
if you have a proper respect for your sales. 

Now, Mr. Webster is still an authority, and do you 
know what he says about a “Handicap?” Just this: 
‘““Handicap—an assignment of different weights to dif- 
ferent horses of different speed so that they may run 
with equal chances.” 

You ask, “How does that apply to this business of 
advertising?” Well, in this way: A great deal of grief 
along the advertising line is bound up in the fact that 
some manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers have 
placed too much of a handicap on Display—they’ve 
given him too small a percentage of the advertising 
appropriation and too little thought of what his purpose 
is. This imaginary weight, small as it is, is sufficient, 
however, to keep Display from making the progress 
that his brother runners have made. They actually 
haven’t given him a chance to prove what he can do. 
National advertisers have given The Magazine a break 
—most localities have given King Newspaper a big 
hand—and every man is turning a glittering, greedy 
eye on Radio; Poster Ads will always get theirs—al- 
though it certainly is no lion’s share. But what of Dis- 
play? And when I say Display I don’t mean an old 
broken-down nag, either, nor a helter-skelter conglom- 
eration of everything from soup to nuts behind a glass 
window; I refer to an up-and-doing, sprightly fellow 
who will run a winning race—one who will make to Mr. 
John Public an appeal that will attract his attention, 
arouse his interest, create in him a desire and most cer- 
tainly induce action. But that, my readers, is putting 
the cart before the horse. I am telling you what I think 
display should accomplish before I even try to tell you 
what it is, what it should be, and how it can be most 


effectively produced. These problems are, to a great 
extent, taken for granted, but they should not be. They 
are worthy of analysis, and until their solution is clear 
in the minds of advertisers as a whole these same adver- 
tisers cannot be blamed for putting too heavy a handi- 
cap on their winning pony—Display. 

To solve these problems adequately, it is necessary 
to first educate the advertiser in the art of display—for 
it is an art if properly handled—and to make him see 
for himself how it can be made to serve as a useful tool 
in promoting the sales of his merchandise. And defini- 
tions, cut and dried as they may seem, are still very 
useful in getting at the root of things; these definitions 
may fall into two classes—those that are literal, as defi- 
nitions by Webster, and those that are, more or less, the 
conception of a person who, although not an authority 
on the subject, has come by the idea through personal 
experience. A blending of the two would, perhaps, be 
the ideal. But let us get to the point: 

Mr. Webster says of display: “To spread out, 
unfold, exhibit, force into notice, manifest mentally and 
physically.” How perfect a definition! If one would 
but live up to it in every sense of the word! To the 
author, however, display means that and a little bit 
more. Say I: “It is the oldest, yet the newest medium 
of. advertising merchandise; a crack set-up for the 
introduction of product appeal to John Public.” What 
display should be is this: ‘““The complete expression of 
Mr. Webster’s definition in modern dress.” 

If a display does not sell, something is wrong some- 
where. Either the product is not worthy of the display 
or the display is not worthy of the product. But our 
concern is not so much with the former deficiency, as 
nine chances out of ten that situation will not exist, 
most advertisers having reached the stage where they 
know that their product must be good before they enter 
a competitive market; our problem is that of making 
our display worthy—to fit it to the product, and in the 
most effective manner possible. 

These are but a few fundamentals about display 
which it might be well at this time to refresh in our 
memories, for they are a partial solution, at least, to 
our last problem—that of producing an effective dis- 
play. They are: 


1. Frequent change in displays. At least once a. 


week windows should be changed ; this not only insures 
freshness of exhibit, but a fuller representation of vari- 
ous stocks. 

2. Timeliness. The displaying at the psychological 


moment of the merchandise then most in demand has. 


an unlimited sales-promotional value. 
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3. Sales appeal. Every window should include with 
the merchandise a copy appeal that will not only attract 
attention, but produce enough interest and desire to 
induce action on the part of the “would-be-consumer. 


4. Advertising hookup. It is well to remember that 
window display renders its best service when working 
‘n conjunction with other forms, preferably newspaper 
idvertising. 


5. Imagination. A cardinal weakness in window 
lisplay is that much of it lacks the imaginative touch 
hat makes the passer want to buy. 


To these fundamentals I can add only a few sugges- 
ions, modern and perhaps a bit superficial, but useful, 
cevertheless, in producing the desired effectiveness: 
“he more general use of unique lighting effects ; a more 
onscious product appeal; and, most important of all, 
. more simple background, thereby concentrating atten- 
ion on the foreground, where the product rightfully 
olds the center of the stage. 


It is my firm belief that when advertisers have come 
to understand these intricacies of display, learned the 
important part that it plays in making a bigger and 
quicker turnover of his merchandise, he will no longer 
be reluctant to include in his advertising appropriation 
sufficient funds to cover the cost of displaying his goods 
in a really worthwhile manner. It is then that the 
handicap of display will be lifted. 


And now a gong sounds! Display, spunky little 
fellow, is giving them arun for their money. Relieved of 
his burden, disinterest, he is gaining ground steadily— 
nearer and nearer the goal he comes. Look! Have you 
ever seen such speed? Such perfect form? W-r-r-r-r-r! 
He’s passed the grand stand. It’s all over now but the 
shouting. Mr. Consumer waves his hat—at last he’s 
witnessed a really good show. Mr. Retailer claps in 
applause—a dead weight has been lifted from his 
shoulders. And Mr. Manufacturer—he shouts. His 


pony has won the purse of bigger and better sales for 
1931. 





WINDOWS USED IN TRAFFIC SAFETY DRIVE 

Everett W. Quintrell, display manager, Elder & Johnston 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, and president Dayton Disp‘ay Club, was 
recently appointed on the Dayton Pedestrian Committee, which 
plans to put a stop to jay walking, particularly during the holi- 
day season. The committee decided to bring before the public 
in every way possible the hazards of disobeying traffic rules. 
The window display club played its part in December by show- 
ing the public the proper way to cross the street and by urging 
people to watch the traffic lights. Special posters were displayed 
in the merchants’ windows as well as in the schools. It was 
decided to put circulars into the packages of purchases and to 
run articles on the traffic safety campaign in the newspapers. 





MAURICE SOLOMON FREELANCING 
Maurice Solomon, 55 Elwood Street, New York City, well 


kn vn in shoe display circles, has entered the free lance field 
wi’ a notable list of clients, pending negotiations to take 
ch: :e of the display departme=t of one of the largest shoe 
Cor crns. Mr. Solomon was formerly connected with some of 
“ cading chain shoe stores, including I. Miller, Inc., Adler 


‘ Co., G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., Father and Son, and the Ideal 
cc Co, 
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Special February Prices 
NORTH RIDGE PINES 
For Spring Displays 











Use this greatest of 
all display materia!— 
create unusual spring 
displays to 
buyers. 


attract | 


A Year-Round Decoration That 
Continually Increases Sales 


Tremendous attraction value. Colorful—Beautiful. 
North Ridge Pines will bring you displays—ideally 
suited for year ‘round service. Spring, summer, fall, 
winter scenes are faithfully reproduced. Display men 
everywhere endorse North Ridge Pines. 


FREE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Write for helpful, constructive suggestions for spring 
displays—also free catalog. No obligation, of course. 


North Ridge Pines 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


























If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


ME eS Ie es ce rd eee athe a dake Tem ae oa ES Shae Ie a ah 
IG Pee taht Uk ete cock co ace eta aes aaes dete eee Bc mah es 
City...4..: PL ae oR ee ee Tee State... ... 
IMPORT Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 


tional for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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arch Display Calendar 


A Practical Guide for the Department Store Displayman 


By ARTHUR HOWARD WILLIAMS 
Display Manager, McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, O. 


Monday—2nd. 

Check budget for month and plan well-balanced campaign 
for window displays. 

Tuesday—3rd. 

Put up ledge trims of yard goods in prom ne:t pla-es in 
yard goods department and display hats, g:oves and bags 
with it. Have men generally busy getting in trim for formal 
spring fashion displays. 

Wednesday—4'‘h. 

Go about town or to another city for ideas. Assemble all 
style material for spring and summer campaign. (Anniver- 
sary of First Constitutional Congress.) 

Thursday—sth. 

Have forms cleaned and re-enameled. Check thoroughly 
spring needs. 

Friday—6th. 

Phone florist for ferns, palms and other needed decora- 
tions for floors. Go over individual department selling and 
find out what merchandise is moving so that you can plan 
popular displays. 

Saturday—7th. 

Style windows for Sunday window shoppers. Final prepa- 
rations for Style Week. 

: Monday—9th. 

Style Week—show everything in extreme spring and sum- 
mer fashions. 

Tuesday—10th. 

Toilet articles are to be displayed with the best of style 
merchandise. Jewelry should be correct. (First telephone 
used March 10, 1876.) 

Wednesday—1ii1th. 

Prepare for next week. Spring home cfferings. Advisable 
to have one or two windows scheduled for new draperies, 
furniture and art pieces. 

Thursday—1i2th. 

Find out from civic organizations about future civic 
projects of public interest. Enter into anything of public 
value. 

Friday—13th. 

Lucky day for trimmers. Display sports apparel styles, 

luggage for early travelers. 
Saturday—14th. 

Insure future safety in your plans for coming display 
activities. Remember the Sunday window shoppers. (Sunday 
is Andrew Jackson’s Birthday.) 

Monday—16th. 

Novelties in all lines should be featured. Hosiery dis- 

plays necessary at this time. 
Tuesday—17th. 

Many articles have recently arrived for early vacationists 

—check them over. (St. Patrick’s Day.) 
Wednesday—18th. 

Serene settings are important for this time of the year. 
Be sure to use a good bit of green decorations. Blossoms 
always good. Use modernistic settings when advisable and 
when they conform with other fittings. 

Thursday—19th. 

Outfit departments with necessary fittings and display 

equipment. 


Friday—20th. 

A windy month—sportswear is good always. Many things 
in the sports section can be featured. Umbrellas for April 
showers might be gotten out on counters and displays else- 
where. 





Saturday—21st. 

A fine day to do the things necessary around the display 
office. Check into coming events. Make plans for early sum- 
mer displays. 

Monday—23rd. 

Another Monday, but it skould not Fe a blue one. Create 

April display plans. Order sign cards for depleted stocks. 
Tuesday—24th. 

May sales or anniversary events should te about a month 
off. Plan for these features. Order supplies for making 
backgrounds. 

Wednesday: 25th, 

The day for inspection of fixtures, fixture rooms and gen- 
eral display supplies. Don’t put off these important things. 
Thursday—26th. 

How are the signs progressing for departments? Check 
into important events—see merchandise—plan economically 
but effectively. 





Friday—27th. 

Days are getting longer and longer—fill your windows 
with bright merchandise. Toilet accessories are chiefly 
needed. Plan unusual settings for spring events. 

Saturday—2sth. 

Around to Saturday again. A day for studying pretty 
effects for that Sunday shopper who critically passes your 
window looking for defects in sty:e or arrangement. 

Monday—30th. 

Nearing the end of a perfect month. Be prepared to jump 

into April activities with a bang. 
Tuesday—31st. 

The last day of March. How are those wall cases looking? 
Have ledges ready for lighter showings. Household equip- 
ment must be assembled for those tardy house-cleaners at 
attractive prices. Another month full of activity, planning 
and progress. 





BUFFALO CLUB NEWS 
Reported by Paul W. Greil, Secretary 

The Buffalo Association of Display Men enjoyed a fine 
dinner and elected officers at the Dutch Tavern, Monday, 
February, 9. The new officers are: E. Preston Browder, 
Windo-Craft Displays, president; L. King, Berger’s, vice- 
president; Paul W. Greil, W. H. Bartlett Co., secretary; D. 
Goldman, treasurer. Following are the directors: Charles 
Monde, Victor’s; R. D. Freeman, Sears-Roebuck Co.; P. J. 
Bellanca, Hens-Kelly Co.; Mr. McGinnis, Bond’s Clothes, and 
Mr. Saunders, Oppenheim-Collins Co. 





NEW FIGURES ANNOUNCED BY ONLI-WA 

Creating widespread interest are the new mannequins for 
displaying men’s neckwear just announced by the Onli-Wa 
Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio. Strikingly effective in detail, life- 
like, and with the “human interest” appeal, they are designed 
to promote the sale of neckwear in the modern mannei. 
Miniature heads of men, representing different types, are set 
on a maple and walnut base, or may be obtained separately 
to fit any standard base. A complete set of five mannequins 
is offered, but may be purchased separately if desired. Sev- 
eral new neckwear display frames have also been added to 
the Onli-Wa line. They represent the latest displays for 
effectively showing men’s ties. A ten-page catalog, No. 1°, 
showing the entire ensemble of Onli-Wa fixtures in mapie 
and walnut together with ideas for display, may be had upoa 
request to the Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 
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(-repe “Paper “Grims 


By H. A. HARRINGTON 
C. A. Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
practical crepe paper trims by H. A. Harrington, 
service department, C. A. Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


WInpbow No. 1 


OLOR scheme: Emerald Green No. 133 and 
White No. 101. 

Front trim: Make a valance three-quarters 
of a fold wide of emerald green crepe with 
pointed and fringed edges and nick-nacks cut in same 
On each side place three emerald green tubes spaced a 
few inches apart. The balance of the front trim is com- 

pleted after the flooring has been placed. 


Background: In the center place a white inverted 
drape, full width. Edge this with emerald green tubes. 
Approximately fifteen inches from the center, on each 
side place a white drape, full width. Next to the white 
drapes ,and one being placed on each side, place an 
emerald green inverted drape. Edge these drapes with 
emerald green and white tubes. Between th center 
section of the drapes and on each side, place a set of 
tubes, spaced a few inches apart, with a two-tone 
twisted streamer between same. Now place a valance 
of emerald green, the same design as the one in front, 
across the back of the window. 


Flooring and balance of window: Cover the floor 
with emerald green stretched crepe, fluted edges. In 
order to complete the front trim, place an inverted white 
drape on a forty-five degree angle on each side, over- 
lapping on to the last tube placed. Across the front 
and approximately two inches from the front glass, 





Window No. 1—An attractive crepe paper trim 
for St. Patrick’s Day. 








Window No. 2—Ewmerald green and white are the 
colors used in this trim. 


place a tube of white. The addition of another white 
drape, full width, edged with emerald green tubes, add 
to the display. These drapes and tubes, one on each 
side, are tacked in back of the front valance and brought 
to the floor back and tacked. Along the sides and back, 
place slashed crinkled crepe. The window is now ready 
for merchandise. 


WINbow No. 2 


Color scheme: Eemerald Green No. 133 and White 
No. 101. 


Front trim: Make a valance three-quarters of a fold 
wide, with pointed, zig-zag and fluted edges, with a 
slashed effect as shown in photograph. In each corner 
place tubes of emerald green. Overlapping on to these 
tubes approximately one-half inch, place drapes of 
white, full width. Edge the inner edge of these drapes 
with emerald green tubes. 


Background: In the center of the background, make 
three inverted drapes, full width, two white and one 
emerald green. Edge with tubes. Approximately 
twenty irithes on each side of the center drape section, 
at top, place drapes, full width, of white, edged with 
emerald green tubes. On each side of these last drapes, 
place a Set of emerald green tubes spaced a few inches 
apart, with a twisted two-tone streamer between same. 
Across the background place a valance treatment the 
same as in front. 

Flooring: Cover the floor with emerald green 
stretched crepe with fluted edges. Along the front, 
sides and back place puffed and crinkled crepe of white. 
The window is now ready for merchandise. 








Kieffer Wins Prize 


(Continued from paze 12) 


factor in producing the most successful type of a cam- 
paign—one that would increase the sales. Interior dis- 
plays, and also interior salesmanship, would also prove 
helpful essentials, in view of the fact that the number 
of coats sold during the season was to be considered as 
a factor in measuring the success of each campaign 
when considered by the judges. 

In practically all of the entries received clippings of 
newspaper tie-ups were submitted, along with the win- 
dow photographs, as evidence of the tie-up plan followed. 
Each entry was also accompanied by a statement: of the 
number of coats sold during the life of the contest. It 
was interesting to note that where the most perfect 
tie-tip was maintained between newspaper advertising 
and the window displays the greatest number of coats 
were sold. 

Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc., makers of Mt. 
Rock overcoats, and the Continental Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of the Mt. Rock fabric, jointly sponsored the 
display program. In fact, both firms have been keenly 
conscious of the value of the retail window display, and 
have for the past three years carried on an aggressive 
display program, in addition to their other forms of 
advertising promotion and sales effort made available to 
the retail stores distributing Mt. Rock overcoats. These 
display programs have been under the supervision and 
direction of Williams-Marshall Display Studios, Chi- 
cago, all of this time. 


Travel displays were used during 1928 and 1929 
with great success, because of the intrinsic merit of the 
display ideas, possessing dramatic, educational and ap- 
pealing qualities, thus meeting with hundred point 
acceptance from the highest type of retail stores in large 
and small cities alike. 

So splendid was the cooperation of both merchants 
and displaymen in using the travel displays at their best 
as they arrived on various scheduled routings, irrespec- 
tive of local weather conditions at the time of their 
arrival, and so splendid were the results to the merchant 
from the use of the displays, that the display contest 
was decided upon as the major feature of the display 
program for 1930. 


It was apparent that ten or twelve travel displays 
could only be shown in as many places and stores during 
a given week. Aslo, in many instances, the display 
would arrive at one store during a week when the 
weather might be warm, while another store in another 
city with cold weather would have to wait its turn. 
Therefore, some plan that would allow for an efficient 
Mt. Rock overcoat display in every store handling the 
line, to be placed at the time when the weather was most 
suited to overcoat business, seemed to be the most satis- 
factory manner of handling the display campaign so as 
to get the greatest number of displays at the right time 
in season and displays which were most likely to bring 
the greatest returns to the various retail stores featuring 
the line. Hence, the display contest based upon a series 
of displays to be placed during the real overcoat pro- 
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motional season, the-best of which were to be rewarded 


by payment of generous cash prizes. a 

NFORMATION and educational literature was mailed out: 

to the displaymen in each of the five hundred stores selling’ 
Mt. Rock overcoats shortly before the contest was announcéd 
in a special bulletin and in the trade-press. This literature 
contained pertinent facts as to the source, quality, durability, 
manufacture and other details of Mt. Rock fabrics which 
offered suggestions for window and card copy and ideas around 
which to build dramatic and interesting contest displays. 

Only one offical trade mark poster was sent to the stores 
and required to be used as an identification trade mark in each 
window trim entered. Displaymen, however, were given the 
privilege of reproducing this trade mark design in any size or 
form they might choose to“use in their “particular displays. 
This left the widest possible latitude .for, each :displayman. to 
follow, his own initiative and ingenuity -in carrying -out his 
window campaign on Mt. Rock overcoats. 

Many of the entries received in the contest showed that this 
feature had been worked out in unusual ways which contributed 
to the effectiveness of the displays, both artistically as well as 
from a smashing public'ty viewpoint. The mountain goat trade 
mark symbols, carved in wood, worked out in papier mache, 
painted in full colors and cut out, were among the ingenious 
ideas disclosed among the campaign entries. Actual rocks, 
autumn leaves and other details were added to make the sym- 
bolized settings the more realistic. 

The net results of the intensive character of displays began 
to become apparent at Rochester soon after the opening date 
of the window contest, October 1, when re-orders and fill-ins 
started to come in for more Mt. Rock overcoats from stores 
in different parts of the country. Such re-orders were con- 
sistent and regular weekly occurrences, particularly from those 
stores that followed the most consistent and persistent form of 
window display and advertising campaign. 

Perhaps the most outstanding results came from the Klein- 
hans Co., Buffalo. This store inaugurated a most intensive 
and extensive Mt. Rock overcoat campaign at the very begin- 
ning of the season and kept it up, regardless of weather con- 
ditions. Clement Kieffer, director of displays at Kleinhans’, 
had one prominent corner display window featuring Mt. Rock 
overcoats each week from October 1 to December 10. The 
background treatment of the window was changed from week 
to week, with one dominating and different motif after another. 
At times, and particularly at the climax of the Kleinhans cam- 
paign, there were as many as seven additional big w:ndows 
featuring Mt. Rock overcoats. This window promotional effort 
was supplanted by effective interior displays and further backed 
up by an enthusiastic and informed sales force in the depart- 
ment. 

In addition to all this, there was a consistent and effective 
newspaper advertising campaign paralleling that of the window 
department right through the seasonal period. 3 

Mr. Kieffer submitted only fourteen window photographs 
in the contest, notwithstanding the fact that there were in- 
stalled about twice that number of actual displays during the 
contest period. This entry, because it was at once the most 
comprehensive in extent and the most successful in point of 
sales of Mt. Rock coats of all submitted, won the unanimous 
vote of the judges for the capital prize award of $750. 

The next ranking award was that of the first prize in Class 
“A” division, cities of more than 100,000 population, which was 
won by Thos. Park, display manager, Jacob Reed’s Sons, Phila- 
delphia. This entry consisted of seven remarkably clean-cut 
and effective window trims, supplemented by clippings of news- 
paper advertisements which were appropriate in theme with 
each of the seven displays, and which were published in Phila- 
delphia papers in conjunction with each weekly display of the 
seven weeks’ campaign. 

MT. ROCK OVERCOATS FOR EVENING WEAR— 
MT. ROCK OVERCOATS STAND THE GAFF—MT. 
ROCK OVERCOATS FOR THE THANKSGIVING GAME 
—were among the special themes featured by Mr. Park in his 
series of seven windows. The fine handling of the overcoats 
themselves, in which the luster, the style and the general good 
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appearance of cach coat was b:o-ghi out in ‘he’ displays, came 
in for special comment from all the judges. Likewise, the fact 
that each of the seven windows represented a distinctive color 
ensemble carried out with appropriate and harmonizing acces- 
sories. 

The central promotional feature of each of the Jacob Reed’s 
Sons’ windows was a three by six foot white poster board, 
with brief but potent copy, featuring the Mt. Rock name in 
connection with the theme subject of each different display. 
Modern type lettering and interesting fashion silhouette figures 
added to the sophisticated effect of the whole. 

Frank Dodson, the nationally famous card writer, and who 
is ‘the disply manager for Woolf Bros., Wichita, Kansas, won 
a prize of $300 in the Class A division. Mr. Dodson’s entry 
consisted of seven especially attractive and forceful Mt. Rock 
overcoat promotional window trims, each backed up by news- 
paper advertising tying up with and calling attention to the 
window trims as they appeared. So consistently did this cam- 
paign keep Mt. Rock overcoats before the local public, and so 
noticeable. was the interest of the local people, that the picture 
of one of the latter displays was run in one of the newspapers 
as a news item with commendable reference. 


Mr. Dodson’s displays reflected his skill as an art'st, a-d 
particularly as a letter artist who knows how to make type 
talk.:. A December display suggested the Mt. Rock overcoat 
as a gift. The large poster card, carryng very appropriately 
worded copy, was lettered like an illumined Christmas card. 
Another seasonal display had a scenic background of mountains 
and trees. A large papier mache rock appeared in the center 
of the window, upon which was posed a cut-out of the mountain 
goat (symbolical of the Mt. Rock trade mark), with blue and 
white sky in the background. Natural rocks and real autumn 
leaves were placed about the floor of the window in realistic 
arrangement. The window cards and the display of actual 
garments in the foreground completed the splendid presen- 
tation. 

Another prize of $200 went to E. G. Lovell, display manager 
for Woolf Bros., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Lovell had an excellent 
series of displays made in several of the windows of the new 
Woolf store in St. Louis. The main feature of this series 
consisted merely of effective displays of Mt. Rock overcoats in 
the windows, without special backgrounds but with striking 
window cards, posters, etc. A special hand-carved Mt. Rock 
goat, carved from maple wocd and pos-d onzn impvovised peak 
made of silk was a noticeable and appropriately novel feature 
of the St. Louis store’s displays. Ads were run in the St. Louis 
papers during the height of the window campaign on Mt. Rock 
overcoats, and copies of these appeared, as they were run, on 
the same page in the portfol’o of window pictures submitted in 
the contest. The effectiveness of this campaign was evident 
from the number of units sold during the campaign period. 


A prize of $100 in this division was captured by the store 
of Hubert White Co., St. Paul, Minn., E. Michelson, display 
manager, with a very creditable series of displays and tie-up 
advertisements. 

One of the fifth prizes was awarded to H. G. Smith, of 
Chas. M. Isaac’s, Canton, Ohio. 

Another prize went to C. W. Moyer, display manager, Koch 
3ros., Allentown, Pa. 

There was another similar set of prizes in like amounts with 
the exception of the capital prize, which went to stores hand- 
ling Mt. Rock overcoats in cities and towns under 100,000 
population. 

Letters from many stores not submitting entries in the con- 
test stated that they had ‘entered the spirit of the contest by 
carrying on an aggressive window display and advertising 
campaign on Mt. Rock overcoats, but would not enter photo- 
craphs. They reported splendid results from their efforts, 
despite the unseasonably warm weather generally during long 
intervals in both October and November. 

On the whole, and despite the bad weather conditions and 
the general depression, the re-ults of the windov camp izn 
ere more than merely satisfactory, for most retail stores 
citering the campaign and promoting Mt. Rock overcoats con- 
‘dently and aggressively were able to equal, and in ma y 
Cases beat, last year’s salcs on the satre i'em 
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DISPLAY-RADIO TIE-UPS 


Tie-ups of window display and radio advertising 
were inevitable. The only surprising thing is that the 
idea was not put into practice sooner. Unlimited sales 
possibilities offered by the simple combination of these 
two powerful advertising mediums are obvious. A 
prospective customer for any product will listen to the 
merits of the product during a radio program if the 
advertising is tactfully presented. But the appeal 
through sense of hearing is not enough. The prospect 
insists on seeing the product before he can be induced 
to purchase. And as a rule he will not take the 
initiative to investigate the claims made for any 
product over the radio. He will forget all about the 
evening radio program as he goes about the city the 
next day. But he will be looking.in the shop win- 
dows, and if he sees the product that was advertised 
by radio, his memory is stimulated, and his curiosity 
already aroused, is about to be satisfied. If the dis- 
play is well handled, if the product supplies a want, 
he will enter the store and he will buy. Men who 
have given serious thought to advertising agree that 
the development of broadcasting as an advertising 
medium should help the point-of-sale display. As 
W. L. Marshall, general advertising manager, R. C. A. 
Victor Co., stated in the January issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD: “Manufacturers of ‘repeat’ products have 
recognized the fact that broadcasting and point-of- 
sale display alone can do a powerful job for them. I 
do not mean by this to deprecate any form of adver- 
tising, but I do mean that, whatever med‘a are em- 
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ployed and however few they may be, the window 
display most certainly should be among them.” 

One prominent manufacturer of an item, women’s 
apparel, has devoted his entire advertising appropria- 
tion for 1931 to radio advertising and window display. 
The broadcasting company has definitely insisted upon 
supplying all retail distributors with an acceptable 
window display and has induced a large number of 
merchants in all parts of the country to tie-up with 
the radio advertising through window displays of 
the product. Commenting on this policy, J. Duncan 
Williams, Chicago correspondent of DISPLAY 
WORLD, and display counsel for national advertisers, 
had the following in a recent magazine article : “There 
is no question as to the value of radio advertising 
such as this firm will do through a national hook-up, 
and there is no doubt as to whether or not retailers 
handling the product will cooperate. They will. The 
value of radio advertising will be too good to pass up 
and the matter will be constantly brought to the mer- 
chant’s attention by his own radio, just as it will to the 
advertising manager, the display manager and most of 
the salespeople and to his customers as well.” 

The success of this manufacturer’s idea will see a 
new advance in the use of both radio advertising and 
display. Some advertisers may feel that radio broad- 
casts will not be comple‘e without a statement by the 
announcer that the product mentioned in his talk can 
be seen in the windows of the city’s stores, but this 
is hardly necessary. Radio advertising is already too 
verbose. The wise manufacturer is using tact by 
merely suggesting his product during a radio pro- 
gram. He knows that the window display will do 
the rest. He knows that everybody looks in the win- 
dows without being told. 





DISPLAY CONVENTIONS NEAR 


Display convention time is almost here again, and 
plans for the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
International Association of Display Men are rapidly 
nearing completion under the direction of Emile 
Schmidt, president of the association; J. W. Foley, 
executive secretary; Winthrop B. Frye, convention 
director, and David A. Morey, president of the Boston 
Display Men’s Club. The I. A. D. M. convention dates 
are June 15, 16, 17 and 18, and the Hotel Bradford, 
Boston, has been selected as convention headquarters. 
Preceding this meeting, which should go a long way 
toward the promotion of display solidarity and the 
welfare of all members of the profession, the Southern 
Display Men’s Association will ho!d its annval con- 
vention in the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., May 
3, 4, 5 and 6. The Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men will meet in Los Angeles the month follow- 
ing the I. A. D. M. convention. The dates selected 
are July 6, 7, 8 and 9. Some displaymen have made 
plans to attend each of the conventions. While this 
opportunity does not present itself to the majority, 
every displayman should decide now to attend at 
least one. Conventions are never so important as at 
a time such as the present when the complexity of 
problems demands group thinking and an .interchange 
of ideas. 
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“Manhattan News Brevities” 


By WM. “BILLIE” G. BILL 
Display Manager, Hecht Bros., New York City 


Now that Dean Frankenthal of B. Altman Co., has been 
elected president of the Metropolitan Displaymen’s Club, 
look for some real interesting meetings. And “Frank,” to 
show that he means business, has appointed some real live 
committees that should make things hum right up to and 
beyond the Boston convention. Count on me “Frank” as your 
First Vice President for anything. 





Speaking of Dean Frankenthal, do you recall the Chicago 
convention of 1926, when the dean deserted the show at the 
Rainbow Gardens along with “Bob” Uhler, “Harvey” Shields, 
Dave Hamberger, Ollie Grimes and the writer for a nice 
quiet refreshment place he had heard of right across the line 
at Hammond, Ind., how Dave Hamberger, after much arguing 
and driving, finally located the place and couldn’t be coaxed 
out again for $50, and the dean stuck right with him. We 
all managed to make the opening session next day at the 
Hotel Sherman, and the dean put on about the best draping 
exhibition of his career. 

Joe Cook, display manager for James A. Hearn, Four- 
teenth Street, New York, has been home battling “Ole’ Man 
Sickness” for the past few weeks. We sincerely hope for a 
speedy recovery, Joe. Fourteenth Street doesn’t quite seem 
the same street without you and your big cigar. 





This “bird,” Coleman McCampbell, who “hashes up” th: 
New York windows for this journal, certainly gave us boys 
a “sleigh ride” concerning the after-Christmas windows in 
last month’s issue. Still I am sure “Mac” calls ’em as he 
sees ’em. A fellow once said: “You have to trim a ‘bum 
one’ once in a while so they’ll appreciate the good ones,” and 
I guess, “Mac,” a lot of the boys just about had that feeling. 





Pete Bellaire, display manager for B. Siegel, Detroit, they 
tell me is due any day in New York with an increased budget 
to do some real spending for spring. I'll be “lookin” for you, 
Pete, at my little office, and “Johnny” will have the old wel- 
come sign out for you, too. 

Willis D. Hart of Women’s Wear Daily is now living at 
the “Swanky” London Towers, and Willis, good scout that 
he is, had promised the gang a “look and so fort.” Make 
reservations early for Will’s shindigs are always IT with 
plenty of “what have you.” 





And now if some of the -oys will call on me at my little 
shop I’ll be glad to listen to ’em tear my new white “window 
within a window” background to pieces—but don’t come 
down between February 16th and 24th as I'll be on my winter 
vacation visiting the gang in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 





Oh, yea, if any of you boys, and that includes the Boston 
Club, want to be in on a duplication of the New York ban- 
duet at the last June convention, I’ll be glad to make reser- 

ations for you at $6.00 per person. The affair will be the 

annual Metropolitan Displaymen’s Club banquet and dance 
at the good old Hotel Pennsylvania. And what a show. 
“et’s hear from you. 





Lou Hock, display director for the Clemons Men’s Shop, 
Sew York, has gone inventor. He has perfected a device 
r a (what’s this) which, when placed on a coat form, pro- 
!yces a smooth wrinkless back ard does away with padding. 
Netter tell Vic Sebastian of DISPLAY WORLD about it, 
ou, and have him fix up a nice little ad telling all the boys 
“out it. 





From “Tra” Chambers, Display director for Frank R. 
J \leffs, Inc., and president of the Washington, D. C. Display- 
nen’s Club, comes the news that the club will do all the 
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display work in promoting, Washington’s Community Chest 
drive. They have also been asked to “do up” the arts club. 
Mr. Chambers has been made chairman and is busy now 
selecting his committees. Washington should be “done up” 
in real style when the gun pops on both these events. (Just 
between us “Tra” send up a ticket for that “Arts Club” 
thing). 





There were 511 incomes of $1,000,000 listed in the United 
States during 1928—that leaves 122,775,046 persons struggling 
for a living, including myself and about thirteen other “win- 
der-dressers” I know of. 





It happened in Baltimore and this is the way I got the 
story: Two certain “winder-dressers,” along with a visiting 
“winder-dresser” were arrested the other night for having a 
little too much “giggle-juice” aboard. The judge asked the 
complaining policeman just what proof he had the prisoners 
were under the weather. The officer replied, “They were 
singing loudly on the main street.” The judge replied that 
that was no proof of a man being “flickered” and dismissed 
the case. On second thought the judge recalled the officer 
and the three “winder-dressers” and asked just what song 
the men were singing. The copper simply said, “They were 
singing Sweet Adeline.” The judge also simply said, “Proof 
enough, I fine you each $10.00.” Washington displaymen 
promptly passed a resolution forbidding its members to sing 
“Sweet Adeline,” not even in “Ollie’s and Mabel’s rathskeller. 





Lothar F. Dittmar has resigned as assistant to the general 
merchandise manager at Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J., to join 
the National Package Sealing Co., Nashau, N. H., as sales 
representative in New York and Brooklyn. Before joining 
Hahn’e, Mr. Dittmar was display director for Ernst Kern 
Co., Detroit. 





Miss Olene Criste, formerly assistant display manager at 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, who recently resigned to take a posi- 
tion with Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has returned 
to Russek’s as display manager, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the firm. She succeeds Arthur Waldron, 
who resigned some time ago. 





TRANSPOSITION OF CAPTIONS 
Through an error in the January issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD. an article on page 26, by C. H. Crysler president, 
National Card, Mat & Board Co., Chicago, was credited to 
Bert A. Landers, Bert A. Landers, Inc., Los Angeles, and the 
article by Mr. Landers was credited to Mr. Crysler. 


Who They Are 


(Continued from page 43) 
to produce an unseen power which will cause attraction and 
favorable comment. Many individuals on the streets can tell 
you immediately when colors do not combine properly in your 
windows but these people are not artists and they could not 
themselves produce the satisfactory color combinations. 

Color stands for beauty and is the soul of all artistic 
expression. The success of the window artist depends much 
upon this. Individuality is marked by the way the decorator 
combines his colors. The genius decorates in detail and his 
shades are perfect. The hope of every display artist for out- 
standing success is to develop his color talent. Balance and 
color mark the real artist in the window, in the home interior 
or on the canvas. 

Today, as never before, the demand for original expression 
is apparent. One may be an outstanding success in the display 
profession as in any other. The field is larger. European 
originality cannot surpass American window genius if real 
study is made. Let us give more expression through details 
than ever before and reap the value of well deserved position 
in this noble work. True, service can only be expressed in 
complete work and without the vital details of your window 
carried out, your service is incomplete. The displayman is 
an artist who adds just another touch to complete the beauty 
in life and reflect his own good taste. 
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Semi-Theatrical Cards 


for Deparment Stores 


By CLARENCE H. WARLICK 
Show Card Writer, Pfeifer Bros., Little Rock, Ark. 


T is my opinion that, however advertising in 
print is generally grouped into classification, 
touches of poster-art and even to a great 

- extent, theatrical lettering and arrangement 
of layout should be used in store show cards. 

Your show card should, first of all, arrest attention 
and to do so I find the little modernistic and scenic 
“touches” add to a great advantage. 

I prefer the darker shades of stock which enable 
an easier color harmony with the lighter shades of 
lettering and decorations. While “riotous” color 
schemes are necessary in few cases—one should avoid 
such if possible. Use colors that give effects which 
you think will be more pleasing to the public eye than 
they really are to vourself; yet remember that they 





















should be rendered in relation to the window display. 
That is the way I try to do them. 

This group of eight cards, 14 by 22 inches, are ex- 
amples of cards used every day in Pfeifer Brothers 
show windows. 

No. 1. ACTIVE SPORTS APPAREL.—This 
scenic show card was rendered on a dark mottled 
green mat. The panel was cut out and the lettered 
card applied from behind. The tree is a light shade of 
green “touched” in a modernistic manner with still 
lighter shades of green and a thin black outline. The 
horizon shades from dark to light in browns. red- 
orange, orange, and shades of yellow. The lettered 
panel is of pale green lettered in black and shades of 
dark green. 
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Examples of the cards used every day in Pfeifer Bros.’ windows, Little Rock, Ark. 
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No. 2. FOR THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 
—This combination of pen and brush is on a black 
background and the panel outline a royal blue. The 
pen sketch is in white and the blossoms are soft shades 
of yellow, pink, light lavender and white. The first 
three lines of the sign are lettered in white with pen 
GIRL GRADUATE is in light blue with brush and 
the thin exclamation mark through the card is in 
light lavender. 


No. 3. BEAUTIFUL NEW DRESSES, $25.00.— 
A brush lettered card on black mat. The panel out- 
line is dark green; the decorative effect around the 
panel is done with brush in dark grey leaving the 
panel black. The first two lines are a light blue; the 
third red-violet; the price pale red-violet outlined in 
dark red. The little touches at the bottom of the 
panel are light grey. 


No. 4. SMART EVENING MODES BY CARO- 
LYN.—tThe general outline of this card is a star-lit 
sky and a mellow orange moon peeping over a mod- 
ernistic horizon—a suggestive evening background. 
The stars are “touches” of white and the notched 
horizon of grey-lavender, dark blue and high lighted 
in light blue. The glare effect of the moon is rubbed 
on with dry orange mineral. SMART and EVE- 
NING are grey-lavender; MODES dark grey; BY 
CAROLYN light blue. 


No. 5. CAROLYN EVENING MODES.—On a 
dark blue card—the royal blue silhouette trees high 
lighted in light blue. The moon same as No. 4. The 
horizon is several shades of “blue from dark to light 
and the panel is outlined with red-violet. CAROLYN 
and EVENING is in white and MODES in grey. 


No. 6. THE BRIGHT DRESS AND DARK 
COAT FASHION.—The “crazy weave” effect around 
the panel was done in royal blue; the panel outlined 
in black and leaving the lettering space a dark blue. 
The first, fourth and fifth in this card are done in 
pale red-violet ; the words BRIGHT DRESS in pale 
green; DARK COAT in red-violet. The “O” in coat 
is filled in with pale red-violet. The last line is done 
in white. 


No. 7. FOR THE JUNE BRIDE.—This card is 
of black stock. The sketch is in white with light 
green palms. The background to the sketch is a light 
hazy blue. The panel is outlined in pink. The pen 
lettering is in white and the words JUNE BRIDE 
in light lavender with brush decorated with white. 


No. 8. SEASONABLE COATS, $44.—Rendered 
on a black card with dark green panel outline and the 
dark grey “stipple” effect around the panel done with 
brush as in No. 3. SEASONABLE is done in light 
blue; COATS in red-violet. The inside of the “O” 
in coats is filled in with pale red-violet. The price is 
pale red-violet outlined in dark red. SECOND 
FLOOR in white and the decorations at the bottom 
f the panel are grey. 





“The battle of business for 1931 will be fought 
in the show windows of America’s retail stores.”— 
GROTH. 
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By HARRY G. WALKER 
Display Advertising Manager, Schienberg-Quicksilver Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 


T is difficult to lay down an exact set of rules 
on card writing, as tastes differ among card 
writers as widely as the tastes of men differ 
with regard to neckties, each man advancing 

his ideas with the self-assurance that he is right in his 
convictions. But we can all agree that display should 
have a card with a message of some sort, attractive 
enough to be read by the prospective customer, forceful 
enough to arouse his desire to own the merchandise he 
is viewing. The card is an integral part of every trim, 
and should never be omitted from any display. It 
should be designed and colored in keeping with the sea- 
son and in keeping with the merchandise on display. 
The prime object of the card is to sell merchandise, 


and a lot of good “horse-sense” in its preparation will 
help meet this end. 

Let us consider the simpler forms of cards. Set 
No. 1 includes the white cards with black pen letters 
and brushed prices dressed up a bit with gray shading. 
This type of card does not require any color knowledge 
and is the simplest to make. The beginner will find 
that even though the lettering or shading is not up to 
standard, he will be able to turn out a card that has 
attraction value. Cards of this nature are equally suited 
for windows or interiors. It will be noted that these 
cards are neat, attractive and easy to read, thus fulfill- 
ing the requirement for any card or price ticket. With 
a little practice even the novice can turn out an attrac- 


Cards by Harry G. Walker. Top: Set No. 2—White cards with airbrushed designs. Center: Set No. 3—Cards 
for special sales events.. Bottom: Set No, 1—White cards with black pen letters and brushed prices. 
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tive card of this type. The experienced man turns them 
out by the “ton.” 


In Set No. 2 we have white cards with airbrushed 
designs, just a trifle more difficult than the first set. The 
airbrush offers a quick and easy method of introducing 
color into the cards, the designs being airbrushed in 
large quantities and printed with the heading for any 
special event. Cards of this type for windows and in- 
teriors give the store new life and are a valuable asset 
in making an event of any nature a success. 


In Set No. 3 we have cards produced for special 
events of a sales nature. Cards of this type are valu- 
able in putting over an event in which a combination of 
colors will play an important part in the advertising. 
These cards were made from scraps of old cards that 
had been used, and were painted with a coat of light 
blue water color. Then the design and lettering were 
put on. It will found that the surface of such cards is 
excellent for lettering, as it has a soft, velvety pull. The 
lettering on this set of cards may be termed speed 
lettering. The eccentric bold face letters are easily and 
quickly made and have an easy-to-read swing. 


None of the cards reproduced with this article is 
outstanding in any way, but the groups illustrate three 
different types of cards in some of the simpler forms. 
These cards can be turned out by the average card 
writer at the rate of 100 to 150 a day, and I think the 
beginner will find them helpful if he is seeking a definite 
style to follow in writing his first cards. 


In the display space of eur store we now have 
twenty-five units, which necessitates making twenty- 
five cards of the same design each week. The change 
in design and coloring is always complete, and this is 
a big factor in keeping a store atmosphere fresh and 
seasonable at all times. 





JOHNSON DISPLAY SERVICE EXPANDS 


The Johnson Display Service, Duluth, Minn., tas taken 
over the Carlson Display Service in the same city, and reports 
a greatly increased business. “We anticipate a very good 
year for our organization,” says Carl R. Johnson. “At present 
we are working on Chesterfield, Granger, Corina, Garcia 
Grande and R. G. Dun cigars, Pertussin, Bayer’s aspirin and 
Pond’s products, in addition to handInig displays for local 
wholesalers and manufacturers.” 








ee ee 
Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SIMPLE STRENGTH 


Rugged simplicity gives dig- 
nity to the direct appeal of 
modern window advertising. 


Plain colors. Sharp con- 
trasts. Clear-cut lettering. 
These make show cards that 
SELL. 


The latest assortment of rich 
new colors is shown in our 
1931 sample folder of: 


CRESCENT BRAND 


ART POSTER BOARDS 


32 SPARKLING PLAIN COLORS 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
Creators of Outstanding Cardboards 














The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Si a Writers 
Easy to Handle and in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 sers 





Write for Catalog 52 D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 
































January Profits from 
UNIVERSAL (Electric) TURNTABLES | | 


Odd lots and left-overs will be sold if UNIVERSALS 
are used. 25% more window interest. It is as important | 
to “clean out” as to start a sale. Electric cost less than 
3c per day. Write today for special offer and terms. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 6,232, 




















USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
AS YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 





















ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E, Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 

~reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 186 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 








BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and: general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





DISPLAY WORLD 


DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—National Displays, Inc., 29 Kentucky Ave. 
WE FURNISH PHOTOGRAPH OF EACH INSTALLATION. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St, 








HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 


entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 








LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E, Broadwey. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 
of our executive. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEBRASKA.—Davison Display Service, Inc. Lincoln office, 423 
S. Eleventh St., Paul C. Davison, Mgr.. Omaha office, 338 LeFlang 
Bldg., R. J. Obink, Mgr. “Photo Checking System.” 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY-—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
Nie have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and largst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 











NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
ae a aa at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green 
ville, S. C. 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, ‘ne. 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry ‘St 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Pent 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New Eng'and 
territory. 





— 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
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DISPLAY 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. “E: Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





SEATTLE AID WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service 


WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 








WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays 


Display Service Notes 


ARRY WHALEY, assistant manager, Fox Window 
Trimming System, Los Angeles, writes the following: 
Is this a display marathon or a challenge to the Hanick 
Window Display Service of Philadelphia without the banners ? 
In the December issue of DISPLAY WORLD we read oi 
fifteen star displaymen decorating thirty-two booths for the 
N. A. R. D. convention at At!antic City, N. J. They started 
trimming at 12 o’clock midnight Sunday and worked all day 
Monday. 
Here is what Mr. Fox of the Fox Window Display Service 
of Los Angeles, Calif., accomplished in the same time w’thout 
a helper. 


It all happened this way. Our concern was awarded the 
contract to decorate twenty booths for the Second Annual 
Foreign Bird Show, held at Long Beach, Calif., December 5, 
6 and 7, 1930. Two or three Long Beach dealers were peeved 
because a local decorating concern didn’t get the job. We had 
four of our best displaymen and two helpers lined up for the 
job, but to avo d ill feelings with the local dealers we engag d 
two Long Beach trimmers and one San Pedro trimmer 1in- 
stead of our own boys, but at the last minute they backed out 
because they didn’t know the first thing about decorating 
booths; their excuse was that they were too rushed with 
Christmas work. Here we were with our own men back 
working in their respective territories throughout California, 
\rizona and Nevada, busy on Christmas trims, and as good 
displaymen are rare in California, even with our long waiting 
list for employment; this was indeed no time to try out or 
break in new men with such a big job on hand. So the only 
thing to do was for Mr. Fox to tackle the job himself. 

Booths were easy for him, as his outfit had placed more 
than three hundred in the past two years, winning sixty-eight 
prizes for their entries. Mr. Fox himself has 196 first prize 
winning booths and floats to his credit for the past ten years. 
"his does not include the hundreds of attractive prize winning 
windows he has installed from New York City to San 
l'rancisco. 

Now, to get back to the booths at the Foreign Bird Show. 
Vir, Fox decorated seventeen out of the twenty booths, using 
not less than thirty-five folds of crepe on the smallest booth, 
'esides crepe paper work. One booth was decorated with 
beaver board and painted art work, and two cthers were 
‘ccorated with evergreen sprays, palms and colorful stones. 
i.ven to the entry name on the signs we used tree branches 
erming a natural fram2. One of the booths won the “Dealers 
Cap” or first prize over nineteen other entries. 

We will describe this booth. The framework was of lattice 

inted white and green, completely covered with palms and 
rays of other tropical plants and many evergreens; the floor 
\\is covered with colorful stones and sand, and the sides and 
to were likewise covered. The signs were framed with real 
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tree branches. Of course, the most interesting part of all 
were the African love birds, finches, budgerizars and quail. 
Our setting p!aced them in their natural jungle haunts. Mr. 
Fox is a former United States marine and has traveled many 
a tropical country; all this helped to win the trophy for the 
Hollywood Bird Aviaries of: Hollywood, Calif. 

We put four sign and card writers to work, gave three 
photographers work and, as a reward, we won next year’s 
contract to decorate forty booths at the Third Annual Fore ign 
Bird Show to be held at Los Angetes, in addition to winning 
two new accounts. 

Mr. Fox is a professional disp'ayman of long experience, 
both in department stores and national advertising. Mr. Fox 
owns and is general manager of the service which bears his 
name. He has studied his work and has been display manager 
for several large concerns and has worked for not less than 
fifteen display services from coast to coast. 

February 2 marked the third anniversary of the Fox Win- 
dow Display Service and Mr. Fox’s fifth year in California. 





Executives of Dis-Play-Well, Inc., New York, tendered 
a dinner recently to their staff of thirty-five men. The dinner 
was scrved on the premises of the company, 23 East Twenty- 
second Street, and the room was decorated by the boys with 
humorous signs and other effects. After the dinner the boys 
amused themselves by tell’ng stozes. One of the stories told 
was the following: 

The depression had caused the average storekeeper to 
Icok for every edge he could possibly get in order to rema‘n 
in business. One retail druggist was especially keen and he 
took advantage of every opportunity which presented itself. 
He insisted on long discounts and after ninety days he de- 
ducted his 2 per cent for cash. He always issued a head check 
—but in spite of all his efforts he could not make a go of it, 
and he finally died. On his tombstone they placed the fol- 
lowing epitaph: 

“Here lies Abe Ginsberg, 

Died April 15th, as of May Ist.” 

A humorous skit was put on by the boys, a scene from 
which is here reproduced. The dinner was a success in every 
way, and the company has decided to hold similar dinner 
meetings each month. 

(More Service Notes on page 64) 





Top: Photo taken at recent dinner meeting of Dis- 


Play-Well, Inc. Bottom:Scene from humorous skit 
put on by Dis-Play-Well service men. 
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Imported 
Decorative Papers 


At Reduced Prices 


wyv 


W.H.S. LLOYD CO., Inc. 


(Dept. M) 
48 W. 48th St., New York City 
Aad 


~ Having purchased the entire stock of 


THE MURDISON CO., INC. 


We are prepared to offer this unusual 
collection of 


DISPLAY PAPERS 
and Screens at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Samples on Request 


Special inducement to Dealers and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives of 
Display Equipment. 


Write for Particulars 




















VOTE 
YES 


ON THE FOLLOWING PROPOSITIONS 


A SURE-FIRE WINNING 
TICKET ALL THE WAY 


TANNUAL BANQUET 
| AND GRAND BALL 

| NEW YORK METROPOLITAN 

| DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 

|| AT HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, 

| NEW YORK CITY, 

| SATURDAY EVENING AT 7 P. M. 
|| MARCH 7TH. 

| ALL-STAR REVUE 
|| SPARKLING MUSIC 
| PEPPY DANCING 

| SUPERB DINNER 

|| TICKETS $6 PER PERSON 
|| COME ONE—COME ALL! 














Our Officers join in inviting all our friends from far 
and near in the display profession to this big get 
together and premier social party—JIt’s Famous! 


Orders for tickets and table reservations should be 
sent to the Secretary 


New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club 
Room 1307, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Display Club Notes 


NEW YORK CITY 
Reported by Victor W. Sebastian, Secretary. 


Herman Frankenthal, “dean of American displaymen,” and 
display manager, B. Altman & Co., was elected president of 
the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club by a unani- 
mous vote’at the January meeting of the organization. He 
succeeds J. Graham Waters. The meeting was held at the 
MacLeod Institute. Wm. G. Bill, display manager, Hecht 
Bros., was elected first vice-president; Wm. G. Shiell, D. M. 
Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn., second vice-president; Victor 
W. Sebastian, DISPLAY WORLD, re-elected secretary, and 
James Northrup, Murray’s Department Store, Asbury Park, 
N. J., treasurer. These officers, with Mr. Waters will com- 
prise the board of governors. 

The following committees for the new year were appointed 
by Mr. Frankenthal: Entertainment committee, David Wein- 
berg, Frankel Display Co., chairman; George Rooney, Mit- 
telmark, Inc.; J. Graham Waters, Merchants’ Display Service; 
Wm. G. Bill, and Willard D. Hart, Women’s Wear Daily; 
Membership committee, J. Graham Waters, chairman; Irving 
Feitelson, Rosebud Shops; Jerome Jaffrey and Charles Goess- 
man. Pyblicity ccmmittee, Willard D. Hart, Victor W. 
Sebastian, J. Yost and Oliver C. MacLeod. The women’s 
auxiliary is under. the, direction of Polly Pettit, the Gorham 
Co., and Mrs. R. D. Van Sand, Gimbel Bros. 

March 7 was the date selected for the annual dinner, dance 
and entertainment in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Plans are 
under way for the annual I. A. D. M. convention to be held 
in Boston in June. The per capita tax of $135, representing 
twenty-seven members of the club, has been forwarded to 
the Chicago office of the I. A. D. M. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Eugene D. Mizer, Secretary 

At the January meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club, 
in the Hotel Brunswick, Vesper George, of the Vesper George 
School of Art, Boston, addressed the members on “Window 
Decorating from the Standpoint of Design.’ After the address 
the business session was called to order by President David 
Morey, who read articles from the January issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD pertaining to the 1931 convention to be held in Bos- 
ton. A motion was made and seconded that a publicity com- 
mittee be appointed by the president. This committee includes 
the following: Jack Harvey, Edison Electric Illuminating Ca., 
chairman; John Waite, James W. Brine Co., and Eugene D. 
Mizer, Show Window Equipment Co. Members of the Boston 
Display Men’s Club are ready to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the I. A. D. M. in making the 1931 convention the most 
successful convention ever held. 

Fren Henning, Bon Marché Dry Goods Co., Lowell, took 
the floor to ask why it was that there were not more Boston 
members at our meetings, as the greater part of the attendance 
was by out-of-town members. President Morey appointed 
Edward Sherman, Kennedy Clothing Co., to call on the Boston 
members personally to ascertain, if possible, the best night of 
the week for meetings. The following displaymen were intro- 
duced and accepted as new members of our club: Anthony A. 
Hebert, P. B. Magrane, Inc., Lynn; Russell Forbes, P. B. 
Magrane, Inc., Lynn; J. Robert Cornell, Leslie Dry Goods Co., 
Haverhill; John L. Sullivan, Cherry & Webb Co., Lowell, and 
James D. McCready, R. J. McCartney Co., Lowell. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Geo. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer 

“Bring Back Prosperity by Window Display,’ was_ the 
topic of an address by Reno Adlin, vice-presid<nt of one o/ 
the Seattle banks, at the January meeting of the Seattle Dis- 
play Men’s Club. Mr. Adlin said that he did not think busi- 
ness conditions are as bad as many people are prone to be 
lieve, but that the window was undoubtedly the best means 
of putting over a prosperity theme. “Windows can make a 
town look prosperous,” he said. Mr. Adlin’s remarks being 
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e Opportunity Exchange e 








WANTED—SALESMAN 


class of trade 
turers you now represent. 


users. You must have good references, and a following in this 
Advise territory covered and names of manufac- 


Address “TINSEL,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 





ME —Sideline. Display Photos, all 

kinds. Window Cartoons. Art 
Work. Male, female photos, 20 for $1.00, 
1000, $45.00. Cartoon Books, Novelties. 
Send cash, stamped, addressed envelope. 
Agents, dealers, write. Sex books, maga- 


An excellent opportunity to sell on an attractive commission basis, zines, postcards, cuts, photos, bought, 
a line of glass tinsel and allied products to supply houses—and large 


exchanged, developed, reprinted quantity. 
MEYER, GPO Box 471, New York City. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 














$500.00. 


The SMITH-KASSON CO. 





FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


FIFTEEN CHRISTMAS PANELS—of felt appliqued in beautiful 
colors, size 2 ft. x 7% ft. Nothing like them. 


TWELVE GREEN RUSKE TREES—modern shape, trimmed 
with holly berries and mistletoe. Can be used with or without 
the Christmas decorations. Original cost $250.00. 

Used Christmas 1930—In Excellent Condition 


Will Sacrifice Panels and Trees for $200.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “‘G’’ upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Original cost 








GET QUICK RESULTS 
Use the 
Opportunity Exchange 
$1.50 Per Single Column Inch 
Cash with Order 

















those of a man outside of the display profession carried a 
great deal of weight, as they gave the impression which dis- 
play makes upon the business man.. He compared some win- 
dows to a three-ring circus in which it is impossible to see 
everything at once. He said that he believed a window 
should have one idea and that it should be carried cut in 
detail. Several sales managers from Seattle stores were in- 
troduced and spoke highly of the value of display and their 
interest in ideas that will help to create new business. 

Our good friend, Floyd Tucker, display manager, Liv- 
ingston’s Ladies’ Specialty Shop, has just joined the ranks 
of the “married.” He is back on the job now after a honzy- 
moon spent in Vancouver, B. C. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by Everett Quintrell, President 

Claude Gehring, Rike-Kumler Co.; C. T. Hamm, The 
Home Store, and the writer have been appointed on a com- 
mittee of the Ready-to-Wear Club that is sponsoring Dayton’'s 
spring style opening. This will be held the week of March 2. 
All the windows in the ready-to-wear stores in Dayton will 
be veiled on Monday, March 2, and will remain so until 8 
o'clock that evening when all of the curtains will be drawn, 
showing the newest styles in ready-to-wear merchandise. Boy 
Scouts will parade the streets carrying green flares, while 
the American Legion will have its drum corps play special 
Selections in front of each store participating in this event. 
All the R.K.O. theatres in Dayton are carrying trailers on 
the screen calling attention to this opening. Radio Statio1 
WSMK will have a playlet on the opening night, depicting 
the newest styles for spring and summer. This promises to 
be one of the most outstanding events that Dayton has held 
for a long time. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 
Reported by J. W. Forbes 


The Port Huron-Sarnia Club is reorganizing and we plan 
to have an election of officers in the near future. In 1928 our 














club was the most active club affiliated with the I. A. D. M. 
and we were presented with a loving cup at the Toronto 
convention for our work. We still have the cup. One of the 
advantages that our club has over others is due to our loca- 
tion. We hold our business meetings on American soil and 
go over the river to Sarnia, Canada, for our stag parties 
and “whoopee.” Others can rest assured that this club will 
come to life again and show plenty of activity both this spring 
and next fall. 


SHARON, PA. 

C. D. Price, Price Jewelry Store, was elected president of 
the Sharon Association of Displaymen at a meeting last 
month. Other officers elected were: M. Novak, L. Levine 
Store, vice-president; Wm. Fair, Fair Sign Service, secre- 
tary; F. A. McIntyre, Smith Shoe Co., treasurer, and I. E. 
Ogg, Moore’s; M. L. Greenlund, First National Bank, and 
Edward Heuther, Heuter’s Shoe Store, trustees. It was de- 
cided that the “Cupid’s Ball” would not be held this year. 
Mr. Baker, of Youngstown, who was to have given a demon- 
stration of draping, was unable to be present, but an excellent 
demonstration was given by Mr. Ogg. Messrs. Lurie and 
Burns entertained the members with songs and dances. Lunch 
was served, and the outgoing officers were tendered a vote of 
thanks for the evening’s entertainment and for the work that 
they had accomplished during their term of office. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Reported by C. E. Batchelor, Publicity Director 


Meeting at the Chamber of Commerce luncheon Thursday, 
January 29, the Oklahoma City Retail Display Club elected 
the following officers: W. R. Dick, Harry Katz, Inc., presi- 
dent; T. L. Gee, Rothchild’s, vice-president; Fred Powers, 
Rorabaugh-Brown’s, secretary; L. L. Wilkins, Kerr’s, treas- 
urer; C. E. Batchelor, Pettee’s, publicity director. “Display 
As a Vital Factor in Modern Merchandising” was discussed 
and plans were formulated for a series of educational pro- 
grams for the coming year. 
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_... ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
_\. DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP. 
~- MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


Lor AIR BRUSHES 
Bey aa Daily, Inc., 126° E. Third St., Dayton, 
ms / 


Paifsche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 


Chicago, Ill. : 
Thayer & Chandler, 913. W. Van Buren, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


AIR BRUSHING ‘ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. ; 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. . 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, II. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 
Thirty-fifth St., New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
a4 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
—, Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


511-541 W. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, III. 
National Process Ill, Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
be Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City 


CARD HOLDERS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
= Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
° 


National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 


Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
re 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


ae 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 317 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


1926 W. 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, III. 
CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
CUT-OUTS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 
The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
Jegeee Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
la. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

bie. “ Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
Dp. a, a. - 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

—— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
™ Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


S,_M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


DISPLAY FORMS 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe _ Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
nw. Y, 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicag¢, 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
—" Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
R. IL. 


DISPLAY RACKS 


Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 
Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oas 
Park, Ill 








‘Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention 1f You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 

the Felters.Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. ° 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 
staharam--Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St. New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Folrty-eighth St, 
New York City. : 


rie 7 FELT 
ihe Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
Tue Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

tne Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St. New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Rosey SAaNeneeen 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY. DISPLAY FORMS 
ma | pe Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
—_ oo. 367 Hudson Ave, Brook- 
yn, 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


a L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
> E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
“to Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
odern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. : 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc, 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MIRRORS 
OrE-on, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ey 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


’ 


-. The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St.,; Revere, 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stumping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, II. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
oy ata Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 

The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 

SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 

Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOLS—DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 

MacLeod Institute, Scientific Display School, 
246 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 

The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

SCROLL CUTTERS 

International Register Co., 13 S. 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCROLL SAWS 

The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 

St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
“> F ie Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


New 


New 


Throop St., 


SHOW CARD BOARD 

Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SHOW CARDS 

Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, II. 
we? L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 
SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohi 


0. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. ’ 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


New 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St, 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Il. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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“More Service and Less Air” 
(Continued from page 11) 


tion report is made out in duplicate or triplicate, as 
desired, the date of installation, dealer’s name, address 
and other information contained on the face of the 
report. Yes, we’ve all been doing that all along— 
but—on the reverse side of the same report are the 
statistics, that are of vital important to the adver- 
tiser. We have a map of Atlanta, sub-divided into 
sections, and beneath the map, the number of families 
in each section. A red check mark is placed on the 
map, in the proper section, for the name of each 
dealer on the reverse side of the installation report. 
The manufacturer may determine, at a glance, the 
exact location of their window display, and the num- 
ber of families it may reach. 

As Herman A. Groth, vice-president and treasurer, 
Wm. H. Rankin Co., Advertising, Chicago, stated in 
the Eighth Annual Display Review, DISPLAY 
WORLD, January, 1931, “The battle of business for 
1931 will be fought in the show windows of America’s 
retail stores. The manufacturer who wins position 
for attractive display of his merchandise—whether 
it be on the counter or in the show window—will win 
in 1931. Never in the history of American business 
will the type of display at the point of purchase 
count so much for America’s leading merchandisers 
as it will in 1931.” 

There’s our challenge, fellow displayman ! 

If the traveling representative was correct in his 
assertions as to what’s wrong with us, let’s heed his 
advice and cut it out! Let’s all go out—kill Ol’ Man 
Depression—and win the Battle of Business for the 


alert manufacturer by rendering that one thing they 
so justly deserve—SERVICE! 





Display Service Notes 


The Walter J. Daily Studios, 2812 Caroline Street, Houston, 
Texas, announce expansion of their interior and exterior dis- 
play departments. Mr. Daly recently returned .from San 
Antonio, and plans to devote full time to his Houston studios, 
offering displays both for sale and lease. W. B. Adams. form- 
erly of “Les Subjets des Art,” Chicago, will have charge of 
all display installations and interior decorative work. House 
furnishings will be under the direction of Miss Ona Daly, who 
has been free lancing in Dallas. Miss Grace Proctor will have 
charge of wall paper, drapes, shades, etc. 





The Remington Rand Portable Typewriter Christmas dis- 
play, designed and manufactured by Windo-Craft Display 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, proved a big success. The silk screét 
paint process method was used in this display, which was in- 
stalled throughout the United States and Canada by Window 
Advertising, Inc. It was the first time the Remington Rand 
Business Service had used window display installation services. 
In addition to to the typewriter displays, which go out to Rem- 
ington Rand dealers, E. Preston Browder, president of Window- 
Craft Display Service, reports that his company now services, 
twice monthly, 150 Remington Rand offices. The settings are 
of the interchangeable style, in modern design, and remain as 
permanent fixtures in each office. Silk screen processed inserts 


featuring the various Remington Rand products are supplied 
semi-monthly. 
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KOESTER’S 
New 
Correspondence 
Course 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


We are pleased to announce that Koester School instruction in Window Display is now avail- 
able for correspondence study. 


Each. year we have had increasing requests for window display instruction that could be 
accomplished through home study. These requests came from young men who did not feel 
that they could give up their positions, besides incurring the expense of carfare and living 
costs while attending the School. 


To meet this demand, we have developed this comprehensive, new course, which is now ready. 


On account of the continued changes in window work, this course is in loose-leaf form, thus 
enabling us to keep the course strictly up to date in every phase of window display, such as 
new drapes, new merchandise jarrangement, new art tendencies and new background ideas, ete. 


ALSO A DISPLAY SERVICE 
This revision feature makes the course feasible for the inexperienced display man, since the 


lessons can be adapted directly to the store’s window displays. It serves as a display service 
for an individual store, or the display man who does the display work for several stores. 


Lessons are mailed every two weeks, thus assuring up-to-the-minute ideas. 
The course can be completed in 12 to 18 months. 


PERPETUAL INSTRUCTION 


Twice a year new instruction will be added to the course, keeping it strictly up to date. All 
graduates of this course will receive the new instruction sheets free for a year after gradua- 
tion, and at ‘a small fee per year afterwards. This enables the Koester graduate to procure 
PERPETUAL INSTRUCTION. This privilege also applies to class-room students. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY BY TAKING THIS 
NEW INSTRUCTION AT HOME 


Write for New Circular That Gives You All Details 


THE KROESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


Instruction Department of the United Business Publishers 
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For Sale By 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 7 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me a copy of Harold Holland Day’s book, 


ie 
“MODERN BRUSH LETTERING.” 
Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me Day’s “MODERN BRUSH LETTERING,” 


C) 
postpaid, and énter (or extend) my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD for one 


year. ($5.50 in Canada and foreign.) 


NAY 








